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founded  in  1924,  is  the  publishing  branch  of  the  Survey  Application 
Trust.  It  exists  to  study  and  promote  the  growth  of  self-support, 
self-propagation  and  self-government  in  the  newer  Christian  churches 
of  the  world,  and  the  survey  of  unevangelized  areas  and  peoples.  In 
pursuit  of  these  aims  it  has  published  a  comprehensive  series  of  studies, 
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both  of  regional  situations  and  of  the  application  of  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  modern  world. 


The  Christian  Frontier  Council 


is  a  fellowship  of  30  or  40  laymen  and  women  who  hold  responsible 
positions  in  secular  life  and  have  met  regularly  for  the  past  eleven 
years  to  explore  with  each  other  the  practical  implications  of  their 
faith.  They  include  members  of  all  denominations.  From  time  to 
time  the  Council  forms  specialized  groups  to  deal  with  subjects  such 
as  politics,  medicine  or  education.  The  Council  does  not  seek  pub¬ 
licity,  but  on  appropriate  occasions  the  substance  of  its  discussions 
will  be  made  known  in  this  journal. 
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trom  the  Editor 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  in  a 
war  each  side  will  do  whatever  suits  it,  regardless  of  moral  principles 
or  international  rules.  War  is,  indeed,  horrible  enough,  but  there  is 
much  evidence  that  efforts  to  limit  the  horror  are  more  effective  than 
is  commonly  allowed  (see  e.g.  Herbert  Butterfield’s  Christianity, 
Diplomacy  and  War,  Collins,  1952).  But  prejudice  dismisses  this 
evidence  out  of  hand.  On  another  page  of  this  first  issue  of  Frontier, 
Rear-Admiral  Buzzard  puts  forward  views  which  are  opposed  by  the 
inertia  of  assumptions  which  have  lain  unexamined  for  forty  years. 
If  he  is  right,  he  is  showing  us  a  way  out  of  the  present  ghastly  impasse 
in  relations  between  East  and  West.  His  thesis  needs  careful  testing. 
In  the  end  it  may  break  down.  But  at  present  it  looks  more  promising 
than  anything  else  of  its  kind  in  the  last  twelve  years.  The  matter  is 
complicated  and  Admiral  Buzzard  cannot  deal  with  all  the  difficulties 
in  one  article.  Frontier  will  return  to  this  subject  and  I  hope  that 
our  readers  will  contribute  to  the  discussion.  It  is  an  unescapable 
Christian  duty  to  think  without  panic  about  the  problems  raised  by 
modern  weapons. 

The  chief  purpose  of  diplomacy  should  be,  and  generally  is,  to 
prevent  wars.  Many  wars  are  prevented  by  skilful  diplomacy  but  it 
is  human  to  err.  If  diplomacy  breaks  down,  we  must  be  ready  with  a 
second  line  of  defence  prepared  in  advance  against  the  ultimate 
calamity.  If  wars  occur  we  must  try  to  prevent  them  spreading,  we 
must  try  to  limit  the  weapons  that  are  used  and  the  targets  against 
which  they  are  used  and  we  must  keep  to  limited  war  aims. 

It  is  generally  said  that  “  all  is  fair  in  war.”  But  that  is  not  Christian 
teaching  any  more  than  it  is  Christian  teaching  that  “  all  is  fair  in 
love.”  Nor  is  it  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  great  religions  or  systems 
of  philosopy.  And  what  is  more  significant  for  the  present  purpose, 
it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  any  civilization.  For  all  the  barbarity 
of  war,  some  limitations  have  always  been  accepted  in  practice,  though 
there  has  been  much  variation  in  the  accepted  standards  from  time  to 
time  and  from  place  to  place.  Some  degree  of  solidarity  in  the 
human  race  is  generally  accepted.  It  has  been  rare,  to  say  the  least, 
for  a  retreating  army  to  poison  wells,  though  the  advantage  of  doing 
so  is  obvious.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Grotius  and  Pufendorf 
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codified  the  practice  of  the  more  civilized  generals  of  their  age  in  the  ' 

famous  “  Laws  of  War  ”  which  exercised  a  powerful  moral  restraint  I 

on  the  next  two  centuries. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  the  development  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  beginning  with  the  breech-loading  rifle,  has  been  coupled 
with  a  new  organization  of  society  which  has  enlisted  civilians  in  the 
war  effort  until  the  old  distinction  between  combatant  and  non- 
combatant  has  become  blurred.  To  kill  the  enemy’s  artisans  and  to 
devastate  his  cities  has  become  as  effective  a  means  of  winning  a 
war  as  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  armies.  Wars  used  to  be  fought  between 
small  numbers  of  professionals  accustomed  to  observe  certain  standards 
of  behaviour  towards  each  other,  but  modern  wars  are  contests 
between  whole  communities  whose  animosity  is  worked  up  by  all  the 
resources  of  publicity.  So  the  massive  bombing  of  great  cities  is  now 
accepted  by  most  people  as  inevitable,  in  a  world  war,  though  it  is 
still  regarded  as  an  atrocity  in  a  local  war,  such  as  the  Korean  cam¬ 
paign  or  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Must  we  acquiesce  in  such  a  view? 

The  Hague  Convention  and  the  Geneva  Protocol  were  attempts  to 
bring  the  “  Laws  of  War  ”  up  to  date.  If  they  were  not  entirely 
successful  in  evolving  satisfactory  rules,  and  if  the  rules  which  they 
made  have  not  always  been  kept,  that  is  not  surprising.  No  system 
works  perfectly.  The  facts  remain  that  dum  dum  bullets  and  poison 
gas  have  not  come  into  general  use  and  that  countries  which  are  parties 
to  the  Geneva  agreements  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  have 
generally  kept  their  provisions.  So,  while  there  is  no  reason  for 
complacency,  there  is  solid  ground  for  hope  that  in  the  long  run  some 
limit  can  be  placed  on  the  methods  of  warfare. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  horrors  of  war  we  need  to  distinguish  between 
local  and  general  wars  and  between  wars  with  limited  and  unlimited 
objectives.  We  need  also  to  distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  force 
necessary  to  obtain  different  results.  We  may  sometimes  be  justified 
in  using  force  but  we  are  never  justified  in  using  more  force  than  is 
necessary  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  right  to  use  conventional 
weapons  to  suppress  the  Mau  Mau  rebellion  but  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  use  atomic  bombs. 

In  a  local  war  the  first  object  of  policy  is  to  keep  it  local.  The 
Korean  War  was  a  local  war  and  the  fact  that  it  did  not  spread  to  a 
world  war  shows  that  local  wars  can  sometimes  be  contained.  But 
this  demands  restraint  on  both  sides,  i.  ^he  Americans  had  bombed 
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Chinese  territory,  as  General  MacArthur  wanted,  the  war  would 
probably  have  spread  uncontrollably. 

Wars  used  to  be  fought  for  a  limited  purpose,  for  instance  to  decide 
a  claim  to  disputed  territory.  The  object  of  each  side  was  to  exert 
enough  force  to  make  the  other  side  give  up  its  claim,  not  to  force  it 
to  “  unconditional  surrender.”  Such  a  war  lends  itself  to  com¬ 
promise  but  a  war  in  which  one  or  both  sides  demands  “  unconditional 
surrender  ”  excludes  compromise  and  is  likely  to  be  waged  with  what¬ 
ever  means  come  to  hand.  Therefore  it  is  important  in  any  future 
war  to  declare  one’s  objectives  plainly  and  to  make  them  such  that 
the  other  side  can  reasonably  accept  them.  A  war  fought  to  destroy 
Communism  in  Russia  or  Capitalism  in  America  would  be  a  total  war. 
A  war  fought  to  push  back  a  local  encroachment  might  remain  local. 
In  all  cases  the  force  used  must  be  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  objective. 
This  would  exclude  the  use  of  H-bombs  in  the  recent  trouble  between 
Aden  and  the  Yemen  but  it  does  not  follow  that  lesser  atomic  weapons 
should  not  be  used  in  any  lesser  war.  There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  by 
which  a  hard  and  fast  line  may  be  drawn  but  it  is  important  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  larger  H-bombs,  whose  fall-out  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  smaller  weapons  which  may 
have  little  or  no  fall-out.  It  will  soon  be  possible  to  make  atomic 
weapons  whose  blast  will  be  scarcely  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
10-ton  “  block  busters  ”  which  were  used  in  the  last  war.  Such 
smaller  atomic  weapons  cannot  be  compared  with  kiloton  weapons, 
still  less  with  megaton  weapons.  (A  kiloton  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
thousand  tons  of  ordinary  high  explosive ;  a  megaton  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  million  tons.) 

If  it  were  known  that  it  was  settled  Western  policy  not  only  to  avoid 
war  whenever  possible  but  also  never  to  use  more  force  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  that  would  soon  have  an  effect  on  the  views  of 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communist  leaders.  After  all  they  are  men 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  However  repellent  we  may  find  some 
of  their  ideas,  they  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  human  race.  But  a 
policy  of  “  massive  deterrence  ”  invites  retaliation  in  kind. 

At  present  we  are  fascinated  by  the  H-bomb  and  have  ceased  to 
think  what  we  can  do  about  it,  like  a  chicken  before  a  rattlesnake. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  soldiers  and  technicians  are  prone  to 
treat  the  bomb  as  a  purely  technical  problem  without  much  regard 
to  the  moral  implications  of  it  and  other  new  inventions.  This  is 
not  because  high  ranking  soldiers  and  scientists  are  morally  obtuse; 
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quite  the  reverse.  But  they  are  entitled  to  guidance  on  policy  in  such 
matters.  And,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  outside,  they  do  not  get 
the  guidance  which  they  need.  The  politicians  are  more  dependent 
on  intelligent  public  opinion  than  is  commonly  realized.  The  Service 
chiefs,  atomic  scientists  and  politicians  comprise  many  Christian  men 
who  are  deeply  conscious  that  modern  war  faces  them  with  moral 
problems  which  are  too  big  for  them.  The  Church  has  a  pastoral 
duty  to  such  men  which  it  is  failing  to  perform.  And  the  Church 
means  not  only  the  clergy  but  the  faithful  lay  people. 

We  tell  the  Service  chiefs  to  defend  us  by  the  most  effective  means 
that  they  can  discover  and  we  leave  it  at  that.  It  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  possession  of  H-bombs  can  be  an  effective  deterrent, 
and  that  their  use  might  win  a  war.  Therefore  it  is  natural  that  the 
soldiers  should  plan  to  use  them,  unless  we  tell  them  not  to.  Many 
of  them  would  say  that  they  are  failing  in  their  first  duty  if  they  neglect 
the  use  of  any  effective  weapon  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  make  our  wishes 
plain  if  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  we  do  not  wish  to  be  defended. 

The  experts  differ  among  themselves  about  both  the  expediency  and 
the  morality  of  various  courses  of  action.  Some  leading  military 
experts  would  agree  with  Admiral  Buzzard’s  general  argument. 
Others  think  his  distinctions  will  break  down  in  practice.  Others 
again — including  apparently  the  British  and  American  governments — 
seem  to  think  that  nothing  need  be  said  about  these  distinctions  until 
the  crisis  is  upon  us.  We  must  leave  the  decision  to  those  whose 
business  it  is,  but  we  must  make  sure  that  this  decision  is  supported 
(or  criticized)  by  an  alert  and  well-informed  public  opinion  and  not 
warped  by  the  pressure  of  ignorance  and  hysteria. 
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Christians,  Jews,  and  “Religionless  Christianity” 

On  another  page  we  publish  an  article  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Ellison, 
on  the  future  Church  of  Israel.  For  the  first  time  for  over  1,800  years 
it  is  now  possible  for  a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian  without  breaking 
with  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  happens  at  a  time  when  the 
solvents  of  modern  life  have  broken  down  much  of  the  carapace  of 
custom  with  which  Jewry  has  so  long  protected  herself  from  the 
corrosive  influence  of  other  faiths  and  other  ways  of  thought.  This 
breaking  down  of  traditional  customs  affects  not  only  Jewry  but  the 
whole  world,  not  only  the  Synagogue  but  also  the  Church.  Not  only 
Jews  and  Christians,  but  Muslims,  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Confucianists 


and  Animists  all  find  themselves  being  stripped  of  the  garments  in 
which  many  centuries  of  tradition  have  dressed  their  beliefs.  They 
are  all  forced  to  look  with  fresh  eyes  on  their  sacred  inheritance.  Willy 
nilly  they  are  being  prepared  to  hear  something  new.  That  is  the 
praeparatio  evangelica  of  this  century. 

In  Christendom  this  stripping  has  led  to  talk  of  “  religionless 
Chrisiianity.”  The  phrase  is  ambiguous.  I  take  it  to  mean,  among 
other  things,  the  Christian  faith  considered  in  itself  apart  from  its 
necessary  embodiment  in  particular  cultures.  The  modern  world 
is  bringing  Roman  Catholics  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  Catholicism 
without  Romanitas,  and  it  is  bringing  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  look  on  the  Anglican  Communion  as  not  necessarily  bound 
up  with  Anglicanitas.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  finds  themselves  obliged 
to  envisage  an  Orthodoxy  which  is  neither  Slav  nor  Greek  but 
American,  French  or  even  English.  And  so  on. 

These  readjustments  are  unusually  painful  but  they  help  us  all  to 
see  the  difference  between  what  is  essential  to  the  faith  and  what  is 
rather  the  dress  of  time  or  place  in  which  we  have  decked  it.  “  Religion¬ 
less  Christianity  ”  looks  at  all  rites  and  ceremonies  with  fresh  eyes  but, 
of  course,  it  does  not  mean  the  scrapping  of  religious  observances: 
indeed  by  pointing  to  the  source  of  all  religious  observances  it  restores 
a  fuller  meaning  to  them.  “  Religionless  Christianity  ”  does  not 
mean  churchless  Christianity.  Indeed  it  leads  to  a  deeper  feeling  for 
church  life.  Was  not  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  who  coined  the  phrase, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revival  of  the  German  Church?  “  Religion¬ 
less  Christianity  ”  means  the  opposite  of  “  Sunday  Religion.”  It 
means  a  faith  that  embraces  the  whole  of  life,  that  is  not  confined  to 
certain  times  or  to  certain  activities  which  are  specially  ‘‘  religious.” 
“  Religionless  Christianity  ”  does  not  mean  a  lack  of  concern  for 
creeds  and  other  formulations  of  the  faith,  but  it  does  involve  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  distinguish  between  the  eternal  truth  and  its  expression 
in  the  thought  and  language  of  a  particular  time  and  place. 

The  classical  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  ideas  current  in  late  antiquity.  Philosophers  brought  up  in  the 
Indian  or  Chinese  traditions  who  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
working  out  this  doctrine  for  the  first  time  would  express  the  same 
truth  in  very  different  terms.  Even  in  the  West,  post-Freudian 
theologians  are  beginning  to  look  reverently  for  a  relation  between 
our  understanding  of  the  person  of  Our  Lord  and  the  discoveries  of 
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psychology  about  all  personality.  Jewish  Christians  in  Israel  will 
naturally  want  to  explore  Christian  doctrine  afresh  in  terms  of  Hebrew 
thought  as  it  is  understood  in  Israel  to-day. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Ellison  says  one  is  bound  to  ask  “  what  sort  of 
Christianity  is  this  that  has  no  explicit  doctrine  of  the  incarnation?  ” 
But  if  we  accept  that  it  is  through  God’s  leading  that  a  small  part  of  the 
old  Israel  now  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  then  we  may  trust 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  them  further  into  the  one  truth.  We  ought 
to  agree  that  the  late  classical  and  western  European  garments  in  which 
the  faith  has  been  decked  by  us  and  our  forebears  is  not  the  only 
clothing  which  fits  the  truth.  But  our  Hebrew  brethren  would  be 
going  too  far  if  they  asked  us  to  say  that  traditional  formulations  are 
unbiblical  where  they  are  un-Hebrew.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  worked 
pre-eminently  through  Gentile  cultures  since  the  first  century  a.d. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  seed  of  all  later  divisions  of 
Christendom  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  Church  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  hold  oriental  Christianity  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d. 
The  fullness  of  the  Church  is  incomplete  so  long  as  the  faith  looks 
foreign  to  most  of  those  who  are  not  of  European  descent,  that  is  to 
most  of  the  people  in  the  world.  The  Hebrew  Christians  of  the  State 
of  Israel  have  an  essential  work  to  do  in  giving  a  fuller  meaning  to 
catholicity.  If  at  present  they  reject  our  formulations  of  the  faith, 
we  must  say  that  in  our  view  they  have  failed  to  grasp  the  full  meaning 
of  these  formulations.  I  hope  we  shall  be  reluctant  to  say  that  they 
have  failed  to  grasp  what  the  faith  itself  is.  It  may  be  that  the  present 
condition  of  Hebrew  Christianity  is  a  stage  in  God’s  gentle  way  of 
bringing  His  ancient  people  to  know  the  Messiah  even  now.  Surely, 
we  must  be  forbearing.  But  it  may  not  be  easy. 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Ellison’s  article  may  cause  pain  to  many  of  my 
friends.  To  Jews  because  it  contemplates  their  conversion,  to  Arabs 
because  it  contemplates  the  permanent  loss  of  Arab  lands,  to  Roman 
Catholics  because  of  its  strong  rejection  of  Roman  beliefs  and  to 
Orthodox  Christians  of  all  churches  for  the  reasons  discussed  above. 
I  am  sorry  for  this  but  it  must  be  Frontier’s  policy  to  face  con¬ 
troversy  whenever  necessary.  In  particular,  in  writing  about  the  clash 
of  faiths  in  various  missionary  situations  we  shall  sometimes  come  on 
cases  where  one  set  of  Christians  have  a  grievance  against  others 
which  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  open.  We  shall  not  take  up 
such  cases  lightly  and  when  we  do  so  we  shall  make  it  a  rule  to  get 
someone  from  the  other  side  to  comment  on  anything  that  we  print. 
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Rush 


Like  most  of  my  friends,  I  live  in  a  continual  rush.  My  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid  this.  I  try  but  I 
do  not  succeed.  Rush  leads  to  shallow  living,  to  a  dispersal  of  energy, 
and  to  a  failure  to  concentrate  on  the  moment.  One  is  always  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  thought  of  what  one  has  got  to  do  next.  One  can 
never  forget  the  clock. 

Rush  is  not  merely  a  nuisance,  it  is  a  spiritual  evil,  the  besetting  sin 
of  this  age.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  has  spiritual  roots,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  remedy.  Take  my  case  as  an  illustration.  I  can  give 
excellent  reasons  for  everything  I  do.  I  have  done  some  pruning,  but 
for  every  activity  that  I  give  up,  I  find  myself  under  pressure  to  take 
on  something  more.  At  one  time  I  found  myself  continually  busy 
trying  to  catch  up  with  reading  periodicals  and  duplicated  docu¬ 
ments  whenever  there  was  a  gap  in  other  activities.  I  had  no  time 
to  read  good  old  books,  no  time  for  real  recreation  or  to  see  old 
friends.  Recently  I  have  tried  to  keep  a  rule  by  which  different  parts 
of  the  day  are  set  apart  for  different  purposes.  This  rule  is  not  easy 
to  keep  and  it  is  not  a  complete  answer,  but  it  has  helped.  When  I 
adopted  it  I  looked  on  it  as  merely  a  first  step  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  it  not  only  set  a  limit  to  the  time  spent  on  certain  activities 
but  also  enabled  me  to  get  through  more  in  the  day  and  with  less 
rush.  The  C^uestion  “  What  to  leave  out?  ”  remains  unanswered.  Yet 
it  is  already  something  to  see  that  in  a  busy  life  one  must  keep  a  con¬ 
scious  balance  between  work,  other  active  commitments,  family  life  and 
recreation,  and  that  a  rhythm  of  prayer  and  spiritual  life  must  run 
through  all. 

I  doubt  whether  most  of  us  are  fit  to  find  the  right  pattern  unaided. 
I  think  we  should  benefit  by  going  through  our  diaries  item  by  item, 
with  trusted  friends  who  would  give  us  their  advice  to  drop  this  and 
consolidate  that,  to  make  perhaps  more  time  for  friends  and  family 
or  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with  ephemeral  reading. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  our  social  standards  are  wrong.  When 
I  was  young,  leisure  was  still  regarded  as  something  of  an  ideal. 
Some  preferred  the  leisure  of  the  Athenian  agora,  others  that  of  the 
sporting  life,  but  in  either  case  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  conferred  a 
certain  prestige.  Obvious  abuses  of  such  an  attitude  to  life  have  led 
to  a  complete  reversal  of  values.  Nowadays  leisure  is  a  subject  for 
apology  and  lifemanship  demands  that  one  should  appear  to  work  to 
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an  exacting  time-table.  One’s  prestige  goes  up  if  one  can  say  “  I 
have  only  three  free  evenings  before  Easter,”  or  if  one  has  to  leave  a 
meeting  before  the  end  in  order  to  do  something  else.  So  vanity  leads 
one  to  take  on  too  much. 

Again,  if  people  want  to  persuade  one  to  take  on  something  new, 
they  often  tell  one  that  one’s  exceptional  talents  are  a  special  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  job,  indeed  that  no  one  else  could  do  it.  Most  of  us  like 
to  hear  this  and  are  soon  softened  up  by  flattery.  In  these  ways 
conceit  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  rush  and  the  struggle  for  a  balanced 
life  is  above  all  a  struggle  with  pride. 

But  there  is  no  effective  remedy  against  pride  without  prayer.  A 
busy  life  will  always  get  out  of  balance  unless  it  is  a  spiritual  life. 
The  right  balance  is  an  intimate  personal  thing  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  a  rule  of  thumb.  But  we  are  helped  by  the  experience  of 
others.  So  in  this  issue  of  Frontier  we  publish  a  number  of  articles 
about  the  spiritual  difficulties  of  a  busy  life.  This  is  only  a  first 
approach  to  a  large  and  difficult  subject.  We  hope  that  readers  will 
help  us  to  go  further  with  this  by  sharing  their  difficulties  with  us. 
One  thing  is  clear,  “  Prayer  is  a  way  of  life  rather  than  one  more  thing 
to  do ;  ”  prayer  for  busy  people  is  “  the  practice  of  the  presence  of 
God.”  Brother  Laurence  has  a  thing  or  two  to  teach  business  men 
and  civil  servants  as  well  as  clergymen. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  doing  a  large  number  of  things  efficiently 
is  that  one  is  tempted  to  be  thinking  two  moves  ahead,  and  that  may 
prevent  concentration  on  the  immediate  task.  It  is  possible  to  be 
very  efficient,  up  to  a  point,  and  yet  to  be  superficial.  But  superficial 
efficiency  is  not  good  enough.  To  get  below  the  surface  in  anything 
demands  concentration,  but  rush  makes  concentration  difficult.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  part  of  the  Christian  life  to  live  fully  in  each  moment  as 
it  comes,  to  concentrate  on  the  task  in  hand  without  letting  oneself 
be  distracted  by  the  next  job.  Sufficient  to  the  moment  is  the  evil 
thereof.  I  know  a  Russian  Bishop  who  never  thinks  of  the  time. 
Instead  he  sets  his  alarm  clock  to  remind  him  of  his  next  duty.  Until 
then  he  has  no  thoughts  for  anything  but  what  he  is  doing.  Con¬ 
centration  in  prayer,  and  spiritual  concentration  generally,  have  more 
to  do  with  efficiency  in  practical  affairs  than  we  generally  imagine. 

J.  W.  L. 


In  these  editorial  notes  I  have  used,  with  permission  of  the  publishers,  some 
material  from  my  little  book  Hard  Facts,  to  be  published  by  the  S.C.M.  Press  in 
February. 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  SIR  ANTHONY  BUZZARD 


Limiting  War 

A  revised  version  of  an  address  given  to  the  British  Council  of 
Churches  at  their  recent  meeting  at  Leeds. 


AS  a  very  ordinary  Churchman,  who  happens  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  defence  policy,  I  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  gap  which  exists  between  Church  opinion  on  this 
matter,  and  the  policies  evolved  by  the  experts  in  Whitehall. 

The  reason  for  this  gap  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  Church  sets  its  sights 
on  the  ultimate  ideal,  with  the  result  that  it  is  sometimes  accused  of 
having  its  feet  off  the  ground,  whereas  Whitehall  is  mainly  concerned 
with  what  action  is  immediately  practicable,  and  all  too  often  assumes 
that  moral  considerations  cannot  apply  when  dealing  with  Communists 
and  war. 

That  there  is  a  demand  for  this  gap  to  be  filled  is,  I  think,  clear 
from  the  obvious  confusion  and  disunity  which  exists  among  the 
Western  public  on  what  our  policy  should  be  regarding  the  H-bomb 
and  the  limited  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  suggest  what  should  be  done  to  help  to  bridge 
this  gap  from  the  side  of  Christian  ethics.  But  I  would  like  to  propose 
four  concrete  steps  which  I  feel  should  be  taken  nearer  the  realms  of 
Whitehall.  These,  I  believe,  would  not  only  help  to  close  the  gap, 
but  would  also  help  to  clear  the  log  jam  which  the  world  has  got  into 
in  defence  and  disarmament.  All  these  steps  could,  I  believe,  be  taken 
now,  without  waiting  for  Communist  agreement,  and — with  one 
minor  exception — would  be  complementary  to  last  summer’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  to  the  latest  Western 
disarmament  proposals,  for  which  we  should,  of  course,  continue  to 
seek  Communist  agreement. 

The  first  thing  required  is,  I  suggest,  a  set  of  moral  or  legal  principles 
at  which  the  pundits  of  Whitehall,  Washington  and  other  capitals 
should  aim  when  framing  their  defence  policies.  These  might  take 
the  form  of  a  modernized  version  of  the  conditions  for  a  “  just  war.” 
I  suggest  that,  in  the  first  place,  these  should  merely  re-state  principles 
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rather  than  try  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  laws,  to  which  agreement  tl 
would  at  the  moment  be  difficult.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  they  j-i 
might  be  better  drawn  up  and  proclaimed  by  international  jurists  than 
by  the  Church,  but  I  feel  sure  the  Church  should  lead  the  appeal  for  i, 
this  task  to  be  done.  i 

I  presume  that  such  principles  would  run  something  like  this : —  r 

Fighting  can  only  be  legally  justified  if  the  cause  is  a  really  just  one,  such  s 
as  defence  against  blatant  aggression,  or  the  removal  of  some  intolerable  basic 
injustice.  It  can  only  be  justified  if  all  other  means  of  removing  that  cause  ^ 

have  been  tried  first  to  the  limit.  In  carrying  out  that  fighting,  only  the  V 

minimum  force  necessary  must  be  used.  Every  opportunity  must  be  kept 
open  for  the  earliest  possible  cease-fire  and  return  to  negotiations  based  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  original  injustice.  The  destruction  wrought  must  be  ( 
limited  so  as  never  to  become  disproportionate  to  the  issue  at  stake.  The 
weapons  used  must  always  be  reasonably  controlled,  and  reasonably  dis-  * 

criminate,  as  between  armed  forces  and  civilians,  and  as  between  combatants  t 

and  neutrals. 

That,  I  suggest,  should  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  unilaterally,  by 
the  international  jurists  of  the  Western  Powers :  the  Communists  and  i 
the  uncommitted  countries  would  then  be  invited  to  suy  whether,  or  , 
not,  they  were  in  agreement. 

Having  thus,  so  to  speak,  regained  our  sense  of  direction,  the 
second  requirement  seems  to  me  to  be  to  stop  the  present  vicious 
circle  in  the  arms  race,  in  which  mutual  fear  is  countered  by  arms, 
which  is  countered  by  more  fear,  and  then  more  arms.  And  the  key 
to  this  lies,  I  suggest,  in  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  balance  of  power, 
which  I  think  is  generally  accepted  as  being  our  best  hope  for  peace 
until  a  World  Government  and  Police  Force  can  be  achieved. 

Now  I  believe  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  military  fact,  that,  despite 
Russia’s  recent  success  with  her  rockets  and  sputniks^  America  has, 
at  the  moment,  not  a  balance  but  a  great  superiority  over  Russia  in 
total  global  war  capability. 

This  is  because,  as  yet,  she  possesses  more  nuclear  weapons,  better 
techniques  in  delivering  air  attacks,  and,  above  all,  a  tremendous 
geographical  advantage.  Even  though  Russia  may  well  catch  up  in 
weapons  and  techniques,  this  inherent  factor  of  geography  will  always 
enable  the  Americans  to  deliver  weapons  from  bases  three  times  as 
close  to  Russian  vitals  as  Russian  bases  can  in  general  be  to  American 
vitals. 

Moreover,  quite  apart  from  these  relative  considerations,  the  power 
of  these  weapons  is  now  becoming  so  great  that  the  saturation  point 
will  soon  be  reached,  at  which  relative  factors  no  longer  have  any 
significance.  After  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  certain  number  of 
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these  weapons  on  each  side  will  be  sufficient  to  make  total  war  utterly 
repugnant  to  both. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  West  in  general,  and  the  Americans 
in  particular,  can  well  afford  to  state  that  we  are  no  longer  interested 
in  a  neck  and  neck  race  in  total  war  weapons,  but  only  intend  to 
maintain  sufficient  of  these  to  ensure  that  any  potential  opponent  will 
always  do  his  utmost  to  avoid  total  war.  In  other  words,  we  should 
openly  accept  the  stalemate  or  balance  of  power  in  terms  of  total  war 
weapons. 

We  might  even  go  further,  and  renounce  unilaterally  our  intention 
of  ever  fighting  total  global  war  through  to  a  finish,  if  such  a  war 
should  ever  occur.  For  such  a  disaster  could  never  be  in  proportion 
to  any  issue  at  stake ;  it  could  never  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  since  it 
would  virtually  mean  the  destruction  of  the  human  race. 

Now  whilst  we  would  still  maintain  sufficient  power  to  keep  such  a 
war  pointless  for  the  Communists,  this  relaxation  would,  moreover, 
enable  us  to  begin  to  make  economies,  not  only  in  total  war  weapons, 
but  also  in  the  many  other  preparations  which  are  only  required  for 
fighting  total  global  war  through  to  a  finish.  The  urgent  need  for 
these  economies  will  be  apparent  in  a  moment. 

The  third  step  which  we  should  take  concerns  the  balance  of  power 
in  regard  to  local  limited  war.  In  this,  by  contrast  with  the  global 
balance,  the  Communists  at  present  enjoy  great  superiority,  on  account 
of  their  inherent  strength  in  conventional  forces.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  their  vast  reserves  of  manpower  and  their  low  standards  of 
living  and  dying,  but  also  to  such  inherent  factors  as  the  internal 
lines  of  communication  with  which  geography  blesses  them,  and  to 
the  initiative  which  they  hold,  as  dictators  and  potential  aggressors, 
enabling  them  to  mobilize  and  re-deploy  their  forces  much  more 
quickly  and  secretly  than  the  West  can. 

Consequently,  if  there  is  to  be  a  local  balance  of  power,  we  are  in 
the  terrible  position  of  having,  in  some  cases,  to  initiate  at  least  limited 
atomic  war,  in  retaliation  for  serious  local  aggression  by  conventional 
forces — not  in  all  cases,  but  in  some.  This  is  a  fundamental  factor 
from  which  we  are  unable  to  escape,  at  least  until  disarmament  has 
gone  a  very  long  way.^ 

Another  fundamental  factor  is  that,  in  these  particular  cases,  we 


*It  is  just  possible  that  the  limited  use  of  chemical  (i.e.  gas)  weapons  might  counter¬ 
balance  Communist  superiority  in  conventional  forces,  but  these  would  take  some 
time  to  provide,  and  would  involve  denunciation  of  the  relevant  Geneva  convention. 
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are  more  able  to  deter  or  repel  a  serious  conventional  aggression  in  th 

terms  of  limited  atomic  war  than  with  conventional  forces  only.  This  ol 

would  be  true  even  though  the  Communists  would,  of  course,  retaliate 
in  kind  and  even  when  they  have  caught  up  with  the  Americans  in  e) 

limited  atomic  weapons.  Limited  atomic  war  always  favours  the  di 

defender  of  territory  more  than  the  attacker ;  it  enables  a  given  front  a; 

to  be  defended  with  far  fewer  forces ;  and  it  enables  effective  retaliation  tl 

to  be  much  swifter  and  thus  makes  a  rapid  fait  accompli  by  the  aggressor  b 

much  more  difficult.  Moreover,  it  makes  aggression  much  more  p 

unprofitable  politically,  for  it  forces  upon  him  the  terrible  choice  of  o 

either  allowing  us  to  get  in  the  crucial  first  blow  with  atomic  weapons,  si 

or  of  initiating  the  aggression  with  such  weapons  himself,  which,  for  a  a 

local  limited  issue,  is  likely  to  do  the  overall  Communist  cause  much  k 

more  harm  than  good.  h 

Now  all  this  is,  of  course,  a  most  disagreeable  situation  for  us,  too.  d 
But  the  American  and  British  governments  have  already  committed  \ 

themselves  to  a  policy  of  limited  atomic  war  for  the  more  serious  local  v 

conflicts.  The  question  is  whether  such  war  can  be  kept  within  limits.  c 

And  you  will  rightly  want  to  know  whether  limited  atomic  war  can  be 
sufficiently  limited  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  issues  likely  to  be  at  s 

stake ;  whether  it  can  be  reasonably  controlled  and  discriminate,  and  ^ 

whether  it  can  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  total  global  war  to  c 

prevent  it  spreading  to  that.  Here  we  move  from  facts  to  opinions.  ( 

At  the  moment,  most  people — particularly  the  public — believe  that  l 

such  limitations  and  distinctions  will  never  be  practicable,  though  very  I 

few  have  seriously  tried  to  work  them  out.  If  this  view  is  right,  then  j 

clearly  the  West  must  give  up  its  present  preparations  for  fighting  I 

limited  atomic  war,  and  spend  its  precious  resources  to  better  effect.  < 

But  what  are  the  alternatives  for  dealing  with  serious  local  aggression? 
Either  the  “  all  or  nothing  ”  threat  of  total  war,  or  many  more  con¬ 
ventional  forces  (inadequate  as  these  would  still  be  in  a  number  of 
cases),  or  passive  resistance,  for  which  there  is,  surely,  virtually  no 
prospect  of  the  Western  governments  taking  responsibility.  Any  of 
these  alternatives  would  mean  abandoning  the  local  balance  of  power 
and  admitting  that  we  cannot  deal  with  Communism  without 
threatening  genocide. 

Other  people — particularly  some  Service  authorities — say  that  they  j 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  hands  tied  in  advance  by  any  indication 
of  the  sort  of  limitations  we  might  adopt.  This  school  of  thought  . 
implies  that  “  it  will  all  be  all  right  on  the  night,”  and  maintains  that 
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there  is  nothing  more  to  it  than  applying,  when  the  time  comes,  the 
old  military  principle  of  economy  of  force. 

Now  it  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  two 
!  extremes.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  necessary  limitations  are  not  so 
difficult  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  made  practicable,  and  not  so  easy 
as  to  be  safe  to  leave  until  the  eleventh  hour.  For,  after  examining 
the  limitations  in  some  detail,  we  feel  that  they  can  be  made  practical, 
but  will  require  much  preparation,  and  considerable  modifications  to 
present  military  practice.  The  geographical  area  of  hostilities  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  limited.  The  weapons  used  would  have  to  be 
strictly  limited  in  their  size  and  radioactive  fall-out.  The  targets 
attacked  would  also  have  to  be  strictly  limited,  particularly  as  regards 
keeping  off  “  centres  of  population.”  And,  above  all,  we  should 
have  to  limit  strictly  the  war  aims  which  we  try  to  impose  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  a  “  cease  fire.”  In  this  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  problem. 
We  must  give  up  all  ideas  of  unconditional  surrender,  or  indeed  of 
victory  as  such,  and  only  aim  at  a  return  to  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  the  minimum  condition  required  to  remove  the  original  injustice. 

If  these  limitations  are  worked  out  and  ventilated  in  general  terms, 
so  that  the  world  may  be  conditioned  to  them  well  beforehand,  then 
we  feel  they  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  effective  as  a  local 
deterrent,  and  of  holding  good  if  a  serious  local  war  should  break  out, 
despite  that  deterrent.  And  the  reason  is,  of  course,  that,  whatever 
they  may  say  in  their  propaganda  beforehand,  the  Communists  would 
be  desperately  anxious  to  conform  to  any  reasonable  limitations  we 
adopt.  It  would  be  as  much  in  their  self-interest  to  do  so  as  it  would 
be  in  ours.  Both  sides  are  disciplined  by  the  over-riding  mutual  terror 
of  total  global  war. 

What,  therefore,  is  urgently  required  in  order  to  restore  the  local 
balance  of  power,  is  to  convince  the  world  that  limited  atomic  war 
can  be  limited,  that  it  need  not  spread  to  total  war.  This,  fortunately, 
Mr.  Dulles  has  at  last  begun  to  do,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  October 
edition  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
Mr.  Lester  B.  Pearson  in  a  recent  address  to  the  “  World  Affairs  ” 
council.  But,  as  yet,  N.A.T.O.  policy  does  not  seem  to  have  begun 
to  move  in  that  direction,  and  in  this  country  the  recent  White  Paper 
I  and  subsequent  Government  statements  have  left  the  country  in 
disunity  and  confusion  on  this  point. 

I  In  my  fourth  and  final  proposal,  I  must  ask  you  to  face  one  more 
1  disagreeable  fact.  In  one  area — the  German  or  Central  Front  in 
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Western  Europe — it  is  considered  to  be  militarily  impracticable  at  j 
present  to  stop  an  all-out  local  Communist  aggression,  even  with  { 
limited  atomic  weapons.  To  maintain  the  local  balance  of  power  in 
this  area,  it  is,  therefore,  at  present  considered  necessary  to  retain  the 
right  to  initiate  the  use  of  total  war  weapons,  at  least  in  some  degree. 

Now  although  such  a  major  local  aggression  is  extremely  unlikely, 
as  a  deliberate  initial  act,  the  threat  might  well  arise,  unintentionally, 
as  a  consequence  of  some  smaller  conflict. 

To  tolerate  any  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  this  situation,  in 
which  we  may  have  to  be  the  first  to  use  the  H-bomb,  is  utterly  repug¬ 
nant  by  any  moral  or  legal  standards.  Nor  is  it  expedient,  if  we  want 
to  deal  with  Communism  without  destroying  all,  and  if  we  want  to 
negotiate  the  reunification  of  Germany  from  a  position  of  realistic 
power  balance. 

To  escape  from  this  dilemma  requires  two  things.  First,  the  transfer 
of  economic  resources,  now  wasted  on  over  developed  preparation  for 
global  war,  to  the  building  up  of  effective  local  forces  in  Germany. 
This  would  be  achieved  by  the  proposal  (already  discussed)  to  ease 
the  race  in  total  war  weapons,  and  to  stop  preparing  to  fight  such  a 
war  through  to  a  finish. 

Secondly,  the  Western  public  must  see  that  the  building  of  forces 
in  Germany  offers  an  escape  from  the  threat  of  genocide.  This 
task  seems  utterly  futile,  while  we  offer  nothing  but  total  war  for  any 
serious  conflict  in  that  area.  But  it  would  be  made  possible  by  the 
third  proposal,  i.e.,  the  proposal  to  distinguish  limited  atomic  war  from 
total  war.  That  alone  can  make  preparations  for  limited  atomic  war 
seem  worthwhile. 

Unfortunately  our  recent  White  Paper  set  a  bad  example  in  both 
these  respects.  The  damage  done  thereby  can  only  be  repaired  if  the 
Western  Governments  as  a  whole  frankly  show  their  public  (and 
indeed  the  Communists)  the  difficulty  that  we  are  in  in  Germany, 
and  state  that  we  are  determined  to  escape  from  it  by  restoring  the 
local  balance  of  power  there,  as  elsewhere. 

Let  me  summarize  my  proposals  like  this : 

First,  the  international  jurists  of  the  West  should  be  pressed  to  re-state  the 
legal  principles  of  the  “  just  war,”  as  a  target  at  which  the  policy-makers  should 
aim. 

Secondly,  the  West  should  try  to  ease  the  arms  race  in  total  war  weapons, 
by  openly  accepting  the  global  balance  of  power,  and  stating  that  we  only 
intend  to  keep  enough  of  these  weapons  to  make  total  global  war  thoroughly 
repugnant.  We  should  say  that  we  no  longer  intend  to  fight  such  a  war 
through  to  a  finish,  or  to  spend  resources  on  preparations  for  it. 
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I  Thirdly,  the  West  should  take  the  first  essential  step  towards  restoring  the 

j  local  balance  of  power  by  explaining  publicly  why  we  consider  limited  atomic 
war  and  total  global  war  to  be  two  quite  different  things,  why  we  might  have 
to  initiate  the  former,  and  why  we  consider  it  could  be  strictly  limited  and  need 
not  spread  to  total  war.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  we  should  give  up 
preparations  for  limited  atomic  war  and  put  our  money  into  much  stronger 
and  more  mobile  conventional  forces — supported  perhaps  by  chemical 
weapons. 

Fourthly,  the  West  should  openly  resolve  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the 
local  balance  of  power  by  continuing  to  build  up  its  strength  in  Germany — 
both  limited  atomic  and  conventional — in  order  to  escape  from  having  to  be 
the  first  to  use  the  H-bomb. 

Apart  from  the  first  proposal,  concerning  the  principles  of  the  just 
war,  the  key  to  the  rest  lies  in  the  distinction  between  limited  atomic 
war  and  total  war — and  this  must  come  first.  For  until  that  distinc¬ 
tion  has  been  made  it  is  impossible  to  relax  the  race  in  total  war 
weapons. 

Together,  these  proposals  should  provide  the  workable  balance  of 
power  which  must  surely  help  equitable  disarmament,  as  well  as  peace. 
They  would,  moreover,  begin  to  introduce  moderation,  control  and 
the  rule  of  law,  enforced  by  a  healthy  mutual  fear  of  total  war,  until 
disarmament  or  a  world  police  force  can  come  to  our  rescue. 

All  this  should  be  carried  out  as  well  as — not  instead  of— the  present 
efforts  being  made  to  reach  agreement  on  disarmament,  save  in  one 
respect.  Instead  of  pressing  for  the  cessation  of  all  nuclear  testing 
and  production,  we  should  press  only,  at  this  stage,  to  stop  the  testing 
and  production  of  total  war  weapons,  since  it  is  clearly  vital  to  the 
whole  concept  of  deterring  and  limiting  war  that  limited  atomic 
weapons  shall  be  developed  until  they  are  as  small  and  as  clean — and 
'  therefore  discriminate — as  the  scientists  can  make  them. 

I  submit  that  these  four  modest  steps  may  prove  acceptable  to 
Whitehall  and  Washington.  Indeed,  support  has  been  growing  for 
some  of  them  recently.  I  suggest,  however,  that  nothing  more 
ambitious  than  these  will  be  accepted  at  the  moment.  I  maintain 
that  nothing  less  will  meet  the  present  urgent  situation,  where  time  is 
not  on  our  side. 

Whatever  action  individual  Christians  may,  or  may  not,  think  it 
appropriate  to  take,  at  all  events,  they  should  insist  on  the  people 
being  given  now  sufficient  facts  to  enable  the  public  conscience  to 
wrestle  with  the  tremendous  moral  issues  at  stake.  We  need  to 
know  the  facts  not  merely  when  we  are  threatened,  but  also  during 
the  long-term  preparations  beforehand,  which  will  largely  commit  us, 
in  advance,  to  the  action  we  take  in  a  crisis. 
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“  FRONTIER  ” 


In  getting  together  material  for  this  first  number  of  Frontier  I  was 
specially  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  needs  of  former  readers  of 
World  Dominion.  Hence  the  international  bias  of  the  contents  of 
this  issue.  I  hope  that  former  readers  of  Christian  News-Letter  will 
be  as  interested  as  I  am  in  this  type  of  material.  I  assure  them  that 
none  of  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  will  be  crowded 
out  and  that  the  balance  of  different  kinds  of  material  will  be  watched. 

Frontier  is,  I  believe,  unique  among  religious  publications  in  the 
range  of  churchmanship  represented  among  its  readers  and  con¬ 
tributors.  Among  the  writers  in  the  present  issue  there  are  Anglicans 
of  various  schools,  at  least  one  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  members  of  a  number  of  other  Protestant  churches.  One  con¬ 
tributor  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  one  is  a  conservative  evangelical 
associated  with  “  fundamentalist  ”  missions.  Can  you  guess  which 
is  which?  No  prize  is  offered  for  the  correct  solution. 

J.W.L. 


FRONTIER  LUNCHEON 

Professor  D.  G.  Christopherson,  Professor  of  Applied  Science 
at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  will  speak  on 
“  Technology  as  an  Education  for  to-day,”  at  the  next  Frontier 
Luncheon  which  takes  place  at  Student  Movement  House, 
103,  Gower  Street,  W.C.l,  on  Tuesday,  11th  March,  at  12.45  p.m. 
A  friend,  who  heard  Professor  Christopherson’s  remarkable 
address  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches’ 
working  party  on  scientific  and  technological  education  writes ; — 

Professor  Christopherson’s  concern  is  with  the  true  nature  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  interpretation  of  religion  to  technologists,  who  tend  to 
regard  themselves  simply  as  labourers  in  a  particular  field,  rather  than 
as  links  in  a  chain  of  transmission  of  truth,  or  as  guardians  of  a  mystery 
in  the  sense  that,  say,  teachers  of  philosophy  might  regard  themselves. 
He  is  also  concerned  with  the  growing  awareness  among  technologists 
that  their  activities,  carrying  as  they  do  deep  and  wide  consequences  for 
the  world  at  large,  carry  also  a  responsibility  to  point  out  these  con¬ 
sequences. 


HANS-RUEDI  WEBER 


Worldly  Holiness 


We  are  supposed  to  be  saints.  But  we  do  not  like  it.  It  is  easy  to 
draw  a  caricature  of  sugary  or  inhuman  saints  with  haloes,  to  dismiss 
them  and  consequently  to  forget  Peter’s  uneasy  reminder :  “  He  who 
called  you  is  holy ;  be  holy  yourselves  in  all  your  conduct,  since  it  is 
written,  ‘  You  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.’  ”  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  to  be  a  Christian  must  make  a  difference  and  this  difference 
is  holy  living.  But  what  kind  of  saints  are  we  supposed  to  be? 

Throughout  the  ages  the  relevant  pattern  of  holiness  has  been 
shaped  by  living  personalities  rather  than  by  pallid  ideas.  In 
Protestant  Christianity  no  one  has  left  more  mark  on  the  pattern  of 
holiness  during  the  last  centuries  than  John  Bunyan  and  his 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  later  on,  when  the  story  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  written,  it  may  well  be  that  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  and  his 
Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison,  will  be  recorded  as  having  shown  the 
way  to  a  new  kind  of  holiness. 

Both  Bunyan  and  Bonhoeffer  were  genuine  followers  of  Christ. 
Both  became  great  in  and  through  much  suffering,  and  both  worked 
out  their  pattern  of  holiness  in  prison.  But  apart  from  these 
resemblances  their  lives  and  books  are  entirely  different. 

Bunyan  came  from  the  proletariat  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tinker. 
He  hardly  went  to  school  at  all,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  a  soldier, 
and  later  became  a  self-made  man  with  the  Bible  as  his  exclusive  reading. 
Bonhoeffer,  on  the  other  hand,  sprang  from  a  German  middle-class 
family  and  was  steeped  in  western  culture.  After  a  happy  youth  with 
wealth  and  opportunity  to  travel  to  Rome,  Spain  and  the  U.S.A.,  he 
made  a  brilliant  academic  career.  (At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  wrote 
his  theological  dissertation — a  masterpiece  of  which  Karl  Barth,  when 
writing  on  the  same  subject,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  said  that  his  sole 
ambition  was  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  young  Bonhoeffer’s  study). 
But  precisely  because  he  realized  his  middle-class  origin  and  accepted 
its  responsibilities  Bonhoeffer  died  on  the  gallows  as  a  modern  pro¬ 
letarian,  a  prisoner  without  rights  in  a  concentration  camp.  Yet,  until 
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the  last  day  of  his  path  of  suffering  through  Gestapo  prisons  and 
concentration  camps,  he  kept  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Plutarch  side 
by  side  with  his  Bible. 

In  the  sixty  books  and  pamphlets  which  Bunyan  wrote,  he  hardly 
refers  to  the  exciting  events  taking  place  around  him  in  seventeenth- 
century  England.  We  do  not  even  know  for  sure  whether  Bunyan 
fought  for  the  King  or  for  Parliament!  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
from  this  world  to  that  which  is  to  come,  under  similitude  of  a  dream, 
wherein  is  discovered  the  manner  of  his  setting  out,  his  dangerous 
journey,  and  safe  arrival  at  the  desired  country.”  This  title  of  the 
world-famous  book  shows  why  its  author  was  not  interested  in  the 
political,  economic  and  social  struggles  of  his  time.  The  one  thing 
Bunyan  aimed  at  was  the  liberation  of  man  from  his  involvement  in 
the  evil  world  in  order  to  bring  him  into  the  presence  of  God. 
Bonhoeffer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  led  from  the  highly  intellectual 
and  spiritual  sphere  to  an  ever-growing  involvement  with  everyday 
“  secular  ”  affairs.  His  Letters  and  Papers  are  full  of  the  events  of 
our  epoch.  He  became  more  and  more  concerned  with  “  secular  ” 
things,  and  it  is  important  to  observe  how  he  dealt  with  them.  He 
does  not  lament  over  the  process  of  secularization,  but  he  rejoices  that 
“  the  world  has  now  come  of  age.” 

Bonhoeffer  was  originally  a  pacifist  and  a  friend  of  Gandhi,  but  he 
became  an  active  fighter  in  the  resistance  movement,  and  a  member 
of  the  group  which  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Hitler.  Bunyan,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  life  as  a  soldier  and  became  a  pacifist.  Bunyan 
grew  more  and  more  religious  and  leaving  his  “secular”  occupation  , 
he  devoted  himself  increasingly  to  ecclesiastical  work,  pastoral  care 
and  preaching.  One  day  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  preach  in  London 
he  made  a  long  detour  in  order  to  reconcile  a  father  with  his  son; 
he  was  caught  in  a  thunderstorm,  took  cold  and  soon  afterwards 
died — after  preaching  his  last  sermon  as  arranged,  in  spite  of  a  high 
fever.  Bonhoeffer  also  died  soon  after  taking  a  service  of  worship; 
but  he  was  in  a  completely  “  secular  ”  environment,  in  a  temporary 
prison;  and  typically  enough  Bonhoeffer  had  first  refused  to  hold 
the  service  out  of  consideration  for  a  non-Christian  fellow-prisoner 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  force  to  attend.  In  fact,  Bonhoeffer  became 
more  and  more  “  worldly.”  While  Bunyan  tried  to  liberate  men  from 
their  sinful  involvement  with  their  fellow-men  in  order  to  put  them  on 
the  way  to  God  as  individual  pilgrims,  Bonhoeffer  calls  us  out  of  our 
pious  isolation  to  mutual  responsibility  before  God,  and  to  a  deep 
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commitment  for  the  affairs  of  this  world.  The  very  day  after  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  Hitler  had  failed,  and  Bonhoeffer’s  fate  had 
been  sealed,  he  wrote: 

During  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  “  worldliness  ”  of 
Christianity  as  never  before.  The  Christian  is  not  a  homo  religiosus,  but  a 
man,  pure  and  simple,  just  as  Jesus  was  man,  compared  with  John  the  Baptist 
anyhow.  1  don’t  mean  the  shallow  this-worldliness  of  the  enlightened,  of  the 
busy,  the  comfortable  or  the  lascivious.  It’s  something  much  more  profound 
than  that,  something  in  which  the  knowledge  of  death  and  resurrection  is  ever 
present.  I  believe  Luther  lived  a  this-worldly  life  in  this  sense.  ...  it 
is  only  by  living  completely  in  this  world  that  one  learns  to  believe.  One 
must  abandon  every  attempt  to  make  something  of  oneself,  whether  it  be  a 
saint,  a  converted  sinner,  a  churchman  (the  priestly  type,  so-called!),  a 
righteous  man  or  an  unrighteous  one,  a  sick  man  or  a  healthy  one.  This  is 
what  1  mean  by  worldliness — taking  life  in  one’s  stride,  with  all  its  duties  and 
problems,  its  successes  and  failures,  its  experiences  and  helplessness.  It  is 
in  such  a  life  that  we  throw  ourselves  utterly  in  the  arms  of  God  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  his  sufferings  in  the  world  and  watch  with  Christ  in  Gethsemane. 
That  is  faith,  that  is  metanoin,  and  that  is  what  makes  a  man  and  a  Christian 
(cf.  Jeremiah  45).  How  can  success  make  us  arrogant  or  failure  lead  us 
astray,  when  we  participate' in  the  sufferings  of  God  by  living  in  this  world? 

Neither  Bunyan  nor  Bonhoeffer  ever  maintained  that  their  own 
particular  way  of  life  was  the  only  possible  course.  In  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  Bunyan  mentions  other  pilgrims  besides  Christian  who 
had  to  take  quite  different  courses  in  order  to  reach  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  And  Bonhoeffer  knew  only  too  well  that  his  life  was 
but  a  “  fragment  ”  and  that  many  other  fragments  would  be  necessary 
to  make  life  whole. 

We,  too,  have  much  to  learn  from  both  these  examples.  But  surely 
Bonhoeffer’s  way  goes  further  in  showing  what  holy  living  means  to-day. 

Many  Christians  to-day  are  not  at  all  sure  what  a  “  saint  ”  is,  or 
what  is  meant  by  a  “  holy  ”  life.  Most  of  us  have  rejected  the  patterns 
of  holiness  accepted  in  former  centuries,  but  we  have  no  clear  idea 
what  type  of  holiness  is  relevant  for  to-day.  The  result  inevitably  is 
that  Protestants  especially  either  have  no  particular  way  of  life  at  all, 
or  else  an  antiquated  way  of  living  in  which  they  no  longer  believe 
themselves. 

The  only  people  who  seem  to  be  facing  this  question  seriously  are 
a  growing  number  of  Roman  Catholics.  They  tend  to  reject  the 
traditional  conception  that  in  order  to  become  a  saint  one  must 
retire  from  the  world.  They  emphasize  that  the  temporal  conditions 
in  which  lay  people  work  are  means  for  sanctification.  Just  as  the 
early  Christians  showed  their  true  citizenship  by  living  in  the  world, 
and  not  by  withdrawing  into  a  Christian  ghetto,  so  to-day  many 
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Roman  Catholics  aim  at  becoming  saints  “  in  ”  the  world,  and  even  [  ap 
to  some  extent  “  through  ”  the  world.  to 

“  Toward  what  type  of  holiness  are  we  tending?  ”  This  was  the  j  af 
title  of  an  enquiry  made  by  the  French  Dominican  periodical  La  Vie 
Spirituelle  about  twelve  years  ago.  The  answers  to  that  enquiry  w 
are  most  revealing.  A  few  quotations  and  comments  may  suffice  to  hi 
help  us  further  in  our  own  way  of  following  Christ  in  the  world  of  to-day.  gi 

The  majority  of  those  answering  the  above-mentioned  enquiry  visualized  a  b 
saint  as  a  very  human  man  or  woman  (“  rhurmnisme  chrdtien  ”  becomes  {  ^ 

almost  the  key-term  in  many  answers)  living  in  a  very  human,  ordinary  environ¬ 
ment.  “  There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  retreat  from  the  world;  one  can  be  Cl 
a  saint  anywhere. . . .  What  joy  to  know  that  that  is  possible,  that  saintliness  is  i  i : 
the  normal  requirement  of  baptism,  and  that  one  can  attain  to  the  saintly  life  I 
in  the  workshop,  in  the  office,  in  a  professorial  Chair,or  in  the  fields,”  answers  t 
a  group  of  future  priests.  Many  laymen  regard  it  as  a  form  of  escapism  to 
seek  holiness  outside  the  sphere  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  They  con-  1 
sider  the  full  acceptance  of  responsibility  in  temporal  affairs  as  the  primary  i  a 

task  of  Christians,  and  even  as  a  way  of  sanctification.  “  The  saints  of  / 

former  times  show  us  that  one  must  free  oneself  from  the  created  world.  The 
saints  of  the  future  will  show  us  how  we  can  use  the  created  world  without 
becoming  enslaved  to  it,  so  that  through  us  God  may  be  incarnate  in  it.”  i 
That  is  what  a  fervent  leader  of  ”  Catholic  Action  ”  wrote.  Another  one 
says,  “  My  road  to  sanctification  is  through  my  family  life,  through  my  work,  ;  i 

etc.  It  is  by  living  a  good  life  in  all  these  spheres  that  I  become  holy.  If  I  '  i 

withdraw  elsewhere  in  order  to  become  a  saint,  that  is  a  form  of  escapism.”  | 

;  ( 

Listening  to  these  testimonies  one  may  wish  to  give  a  word  of  ‘ 
caution.  Is  there  not  too  much  emphasis  on  man?  And  is  not  this 
view  of  man  and  of  the  whole  world  too  optimistic,  ignoring  the 
reality  of  sin  and  of  demonic  powers?  Kierkegaard  would  certainly 
have  raised  questions  of  this  kind.  But  in  the  midst  of  power  politics 
which  were  truly  demonic,  Bonhoeffer  pointed  to  a  way  of  holy 
living  which  was  strangely  similar — although  he  was  more  active  than 
anyone  in  attacking  “  cheap  grace.” 

Devout  Roman  Catholics  are  rapidly  losing  confidence  in  material, 
human  means  for  achieving  spiritual  ends.  Duties,  and  pious  prac¬ 
tices  and  exercises  are  in  discredit.  The  following  view,  expressed  by 
one  of  these  ardent  Catholics,  is  typical  of  the  general  feeling :  “I  must 
confess,  I  feel  very  embarrassed  when  I  hear  a  person’s  Christian  virtue 
measured  solely  by  the  criterion  of  his  ‘  religious  practice.’  In  my 
opinion  the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  holiness  is  to  fulfil  the 
duties  imposed  by  one’s  state  in  life  through  love,  helped  and  supported 
by  a  Christian  community.”  In  this  view  one’s  neighbour  is  an 
element  of  sanctification;  personal  holiness  runs  parallel  with  one’s 
attitude  to  one’s  neighbour.  “  It  is  through  others  that  we  become 
saints,”  writes  a  leader  of  “  Catholic  Action.”  This  implies  that  the 
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apostolate,  missionary  concern  for  non-Christians,  is  intimately  related 
to  sanctification.  Modern  Roman  Catholic  spirituality  is  essentially 
apostolic  in  nature. 

But  we  cannot  be  sanctified  through  our  daily  life  in  this  world, 
with  its  frequently  inhuman  and  pagan  structures,  unless  we  already 
have  a  minimum  of  real  spiritual  insight  and  a  beginning  of  Christian 
growth.  And  we  cannot  love  our  neighbour  unless  we  have  learnt 
brotherly  love  through  community  with  Christ  and  with  our  Christian 
brethren  and  sisters.  For  both  these  reasons  the  answers  to  the  above 
enquiry  all  stressed  the  primary  significance  of  Christian  community 
life,  and  perseverance  in  “  the  Apostles’  teaching  and  fellowship,  in 
the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers  ”  (Acts  2 : 42).  But,  while  express¬ 
ing  the  longing  for  a  visible  life-renewing  communion  of  saints,  the 
answers  are  severely  critical  of  the  existing  traditional  expression  of 
Christian  community,  especially  of  parish  life. 

The  growth  of  a  new  kind  of  spirituality  depends  on  setting  up  new 
forms  of  Christian  community  life.  It  is  significant  that,  only  a  year 
after  the  above-mentioned  enquiry,  Pius  XII  had  to  amend  the  Canon 
Law  considerably  through  the  Apostolic  Constitution  Provida  Mater 
(1947)  in  order  to  make  provision  for  so-called  “  secular  institutes.” 
This  is  a  revolutionary,  almost  paradoxical  development  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  upsets  the  traditional  distinction  between  the 
religious  (monks  and  nuns)  and  the  laity.  Laymen  and  laywomen 
who  are  fully  involved  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  this  world  take 
unofficial  and  usually  temporary  vows  to  observe  the  three  classical 
“  counsels  ”  (poverty,  chastity  and  obedience) ;  these  are  adapted  to 
their  lay  status.  They  do  not  live  in  a  resident,  monastic  community 
nor  wear  anything  special  to  show  that  they  are  members  of  a 
“  monastic  lay-community  ” ;  these  communities  are  not  appendages 
to  any  traditional  monastic  order,  nor  are  they  movements  within 
“  Catholic  Action  ”  dependent  on  diocesan  clergy.  The  continuous 
spiritual  training  and  the  disciplined  life  provided  by  such  “  secular 
institutes  ”  does  much  more  than  traditional  parish  life  to  help  lay 
people  to  be  “  contagiously  human  ”  and  to  love  their  non-Christian 
colleagues  with  the  love  of  Christ.  Even  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  this  new  development  is  still  highly  controversial.  But  how¬ 
ever  one  evaluates  it,  one  must  admit  that  it  provides  a  concrete  and 
effective  answer  to  our  search  for  a  new  type  of  holiness,  and  that  it 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  present-day 
Roman  Catholicism. 
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When  we  read  these  testimonies  stressing  the  primacy  of  love  of  M 
one’s  neighbours  and  therefore  the  need  for  a  disciplined  Christian 
community  life,  we  are  again  reminded  of  certain  writings  of 
Bonhoeffer.  The  title  of  his  famous  dissertation  is  Sanctorum 

Communio.  Not  only  did  Bonhoeffer  write  about  “  Life  To¬ 

gether  ” ;  he  actually  practised  it  with  the  students  of  the  emergency 
seminary  of  the  Confessing  Church.  From  that  Bruderhaus  in 
Pomerania  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters :  “  Not  cloistered  seclusion, 
but  inward  concentration  in  order  to  give  service  to  others,  is  the 
aim.”  Bonhoeffer  never  wrote  off  the  empirical  Church.  His  whole 
message  to  pastors  and  theologians  was  that  Christ  “  exists  to-day  in 
the  form  of  the  Church  ”  and  that  this  poor,  empirical  Church  (and 
not  an  ideal  but  unreal  para-church)  must  be  their  concern.  But  the 
concern  of  this  Church  is  the  world.  “  The  Church  is  its  true  self 
only  when  it  exists  for  humanity  ...  it  must  tell  men,  whatever  their 
calling,  what  it  means  to  live  in  Christ,  to  exist  for  others.”  t 

Bonhoeffer  was  therefore  sharp  in  his  criticism  of  self-satisfied  church- 
ism,  and  his  suggested  sketch  for  the  renewal  of  church  life  and  parish 
life  was  radical.  Indeed,  many  things  must  be  renewed,  or  die,  in  n 

our  Christian  communities  before  the  churches’  work  and  worshp  a 

can  become  the  source  of  what  A.  R.  Vidler  has  called  “  holy  worldli-  * 

ness  ” — an  expression  which  would  certainly  have  appealed  to  £ 

Bonhoeffer.  1 

This  lay-holiness  which  stands  in  its  own  right,  and  which  some  < 

Roman  Catholics  consider  not  inferior  to  the  holiness  of  monks  and  i 

nuns,  is  indeed  a  new  kind  of  spirituality  for  them.  But  in  its  essence  | 
much  of  it  seems  not  too  different  from  what  the  Reformers  (especially 
Luther)  taught  about  Christian  life  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Many 
Protestant  laymen  and  laywomen  will  therefore  be  right  in  saying  that 
this  “  new  ”  way  of  holiness  is  what  they  have  been  trying  to  live  for 
a  long  time ;  at  least,  it  is  the  way  they  would  like  to  live  if  their  pastors, 
and  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  and  the  whole  pattern  of 
church-life,  would  help  them  better  to  live  like  that. 

There  is  therefore  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  learn  from  our 
separated  brethren  in  Christ,  who  are  now  discovering  this  new  (or 
old)  way  of  discipleship ;  and  why  we  should  listen  to  Bonhoeffer,  who 
himself  listened  with  the  Reformers  to  the  Good  News  and  tells  us 
about  it  to-day  in  a  new  way. 
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MARC-ANDRE  LEDOUX 

French  African 
Colonies  and 
Christianity 

The  French  approach  to  colonial  problems  has  achieved  some 
remarkable  results,  which  are  scarcely  known  in  Britain.  The 
Youth  Secretary  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Missions  Evang^liques  de 
Paris  gives  his  personal  view  of  recent  developments. 

This  article  deals  only  with  the  countries  south  of  the 
Sahara,  excluding  North  Africa.  All  of  them  were 
conquered  at  about  the  same  time,  in  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  reasons  for  this  conquest  and  the 
administrative  and  military  conceptions,  in  short  “  le  style 
imperial,”  were  common  to  all  of  them.  It  was  in  each  case  the  same 
army,  the  colonial  infantry,  and  methods  which  came  from  Algeria. 
Everywhere  there  was  the  same  attempt  to  introduce  certain  forms  of 
order  and  administration,  and  the  same  lack  of  understanding,  the 
same  refusal  to  accept  the  traditional  social  organization,  the  indigenous 
hierarchies  and  sovereignties.  The  first  and  indeed  the  only  French 
theorist  of  indirect  rule  is  Lyautey.  He  was  able  to  apply  his  theories 
in  Morocco  only,  and  at  a  much  later  date. 

The  countries  in  question  have  one  other  common  characteristic, 
unlike  Asia  and  Algeria,  they  are  countries  which  are  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  and  where  human  settlements  and  centres  of  development  are 
widely  scattered.  Recent  medical  and  social  developments  have 
resulted  in  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  population  but,  contrary 
to  what  has  been  happening  in  Algeria,  this  has  caused  no  anxiety. 
It  might  even  be  said  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  desired  level, 
and  that  this  increase  in  the  population  is  a  source  of  progress,  which 
will  assist  the  development  of  the  country.  The  present  figure  is 
equivalent  to  the  population  of  Nigeria  (30,000,000)  but  it  is  spread 
over  a  productive  soil  (excluding  the  Sahara)  which  is  at  least  ten  times 
as  great.  Nowhere  is  there  famine  or  danger  of  famine,  nor  is  there 
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a  lack  of  cultivable  land.  Besides  there  are  very  few  whites,  except  wl 
in  Madagascar.  On  the  whole,  these  people  are  not  planters  or  lil 
“  colons,”  they  do  not  own  the  land,  and  there  is  no  agrarian  problem.  !  sa 
There  are,  in  all,  150,000  Europeans,  four-fifths  of  whom  live  in  the  n< 
large  towns,  and  a  third  of  these  in  Dakar  and  Tananarive.  They  are 
officials,  traders,  and  technicians.  This  does  not  constitute  a  European  w 

population,  or  even  a  minority.  They  cannot  be  considered  as  any-  tl 

thing  but  individuals  with  individual  interests  and  capacities.  P 

Finally,  one  of  the  common  attributes  of  these  countries  is  their  ii 
poverty.  It  is  only  recently — during  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years — that  the  country’s  wealth  in  minerals  and  mineral  oils,  and  its  c 

potential  hydro-electric  power,  have  been  proved  and  have  begun  to  a 

be  exploited.  Until  now  there  has  been  everywhere  a  subsistence  e 

economy  producing  just  enough  foodstuff  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  f 

exports.  They  are,  therefore,  not  overpopulated  countries,  but  1 

rather  they  are  very  much  underdeveloped.  f 

If  one  wished  to  characterize  French  policy  south  of  the  Sahara,  ’ 

over  the  last  75  years,  the  most  important  factors  are  direct  admini-  ' 

stration  and  assimilation  which  are  linked  with  each  other.  The  policy 
of  direct  administration  does  not  disregard  the  diversity  of  local 
situation,  nor  does  it  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  traditional 
ordering  of  society,  but  it  cannot  resign  itself  to  accept  them  as  they 
are.  It  attempts  to  solve  everything  by  means  of  skilful  application 
of  a  general  doctrine.  The  French  can  well  appreciate  that  Senegal 
is  different  from  Madagascar,  but  for  them  there  is  only  one  form  of 
order,  justice,  and  authority.  This  form  is  based  on  Roman  Law; 
the  catholic  universalism  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  in  two  countries 
which  are  10,000  kilometres  apart  the  same  procedures  and  style  of  ' 

■  government.  For  a  long  time  a  great  deal  of  initiative  has  been  given 
to  the  administrations  in  the  countries  themselves.  But,  for  all  that, 
this  method  of  administration  prepared  the  way  for  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  centralization  which  now  prevails.  All  the  thinking  is  done 
in  Paris  where  also  every  decision  is  taken. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  native  elites  and  the  African  civilizations 
could  only  be  accepted  in  so  far  as  they  became  gallicized  or  found 
their  place  in  a  French  organization  and  system  of  values.  It  made 
no  difference  whether  it  was  a  question  of  the  king  of  the  Upper  Volta, 
or  a  young  educated  Malagasy,  they  were  both  considered  merely  as 
French  citizens.  With  their  baccalaureat  or  the  Legion  d’Honneur, 
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whether  they  were  electors  or  eligible  for  election,  they  were  still  just 
like  inhabitants  of  Calais  or  Perpignan.  This  liberal  attitude,  which 
satisfied  the  French  conscience,  also  led  them  to  believe  that  there  were 
no  problems,  political  or  racial,  in  the  overseas  territories. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  Indochina  and  then  in  North  Africa 
were  a  rude  awakening  for  French  public  opinion.  It  was  then  that 
the  limits  and  difficulties  of  assimilation  were  discovered.  Firstly,  the 
political  problem  was  not  peculiar  to  the  elite.  For  many  reasons,  and 
in  various  ways,  a  feeling  of  nationalism  began  to  awaken  whole 
nations.  It  is  not  only  the  elites  which  must  be  assimilated,  but  tens 
of  millions  of  men.  This  is  a  tremendous  task,  which  in  the  cultural 
and  political  sphere  would  take  centuries  to  complete,  and  on  the 
economic  plane  would  demand  an  immeasurable  effort.  Being  the 
first  to  realize  this  impossibility,  the  Africans,  whom  we  thought  we 
had  assimilated  into  French  culture  and  citizenship,  suddenly  seemed 
to  change  sides  and  rejoin  their  own  people.  This  was  not  without 
much  heart-searching  on  their  part.  Suddenly  they  no  longer  desired 
to  be  French  citizens,  none  of  them  wanted  to  gain  the  Legion  d’ 
Honneur,  and  none  of  them  wanted  to  be  associated  with  the  Union 
Frangaise.  The  independence  of  the  States  of  Indochina,  and  then 
of  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  was  followed  by  a  violent  rejection  of  the 
Union  Frangaise  and  inter-dependence.  It  appeared  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  French  colonial  policy  had  come  to  a  dead  end. 

However,  in  “  black  ”  Africa  a  new  policy  was  emerging.  It  was 
initiated  by  the  Brazzaville  Conference  in  January,  1944,  and  is  set 
out  more  or  less  clearly  in  the  1946  Constitution.  In  each  territory 
local  assemblies  enjoyed  wide  freedom  in  financial  matters;  town 
councils  were  set  up  in  the  large  towns;  there  were  elections.  The 
franchise  was  not  yet  universal  but  even  so  several  million  people 
were  involved.  For  the  first  time  these  countries  were  represented  in 
the  French  Parliament  itself  (out  of  600  members  of  the  Assemblee 
Nationale,  more  than  30  are  black).  Of  course  it  is  not,  or  not  yet,  a 
question  of  complete  self-government,  nor  of  true  federalism.  But  it 
was  a  school  of  “  government.”  And  the  events  of  the  last  two  years 
have  shown  that  this  is  where  those  who  are  to-day  in  power  were 
prepared  for  leadership.  In  this  freedom  trade  unions  and  political 
parties  were  formed.  Well  organized  strikes  lasted  several  weeks, 
and  parties  such  as  the  African  Democratic  Party  or  the  socialist  party 
enjoyed  much  the  same  activities  as  the  French  parties. 

By  degrees  this  led  to  the  very  revolutionary  law  of  the  23rd  June, 
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1956  {loi  cadre,  for  the  overseas  territories),  with  which  the  name  of'  ir 
the  socialist  Minister,  M.  Defferre,  has  been  associated.  This  law-  b 
was  based  on  the  general  agreement  of  specialists  concerning  the  i  v 
measures  to  be  taken.  In  view  of  the  incapacity  of  the  French  v 
Parliament  to  act  quickly  enough  the  Loi  Defferre  defined,  somewhat  a 
vaguely,  the  principles  of  internal  semi-autonomy,  and  authorized  the 
Government  to  act  by  decree  subject  to  subsequent  approval  by  -  I 
Parliament.  In  this  way  all  the  countries  in  question  have  received,  r 
together  and  during  the  course  of  a  few  months,  universal  franchise,  s 
local  Parliaments,  and  native  Governments.  Everywhere  there  was  a  ^ 
common  electoral  role,  i.e.  separate  representation  of  Europeans  was  i 
abolished :  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons,  which  were  under  the  super-  1 
vision  of  U.N.O.,  gained  complete  internal  self-government,  and  gave  ,  1 

a  lead  to  the  development  of  all  the  other  countries.  ] 

The  “  Defferre-Law  ”  showed  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of 
French  people  to  build  a  “  federal  whole,”  that  is  to  say,  to  give  each  i 
of  the  overseas  peoples  freedom  and  equality,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  bind  them  to  the  French  nation  with  solid  juridical  bonds.  For  a 
Frenchman,  fraternity  always  ends  in  being  expressed  in  a  law. 
Whether  French  opinion  is  conservative  or  liberal  it  sticks  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  original  and  specifically  French  approach  to  the  : 
colonial  problem.  It  cannot  see  a  middle  path  between  federalism 
and  hostility,  or  between  an  inter-dependence  which  is  guaranteed  by 
law  and  secession.  It  does  not  rely  on  common  material  and  cultural 
interests  alone.  It  considers  that  everything  is  lost  at  the  mention  of 
independence,  and  at  the  suggestion  that  the  colours  of  the  flag  should 
be  changed. 

What  is  the  situation  at  the  present  moment  ?  Firstly,  the  French 
are  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Bandoeng  Group,  not  to  mention  the  European 
countries,  towards  the  federal  formula  which  we  are  trying  to  put  into 
practice.  It  seems  to  Frenchmen  that  the  world  mistrusts  any  form 
of  French  initiative,  however  generous  it  may  be,  and  condemns,  on 
principle,  any  other  formula  but  that  of  immediate  and  unconditional 
independence  for  overseas  territories.  It  is  permissible  to  think  j 
that  the  internal  semi-autonomy  of  Madagascar  and  the  Cameroons 
gives  more  independence  and  more  responsibility  than  the  formal 
but  fictitious  independence  of  certain  small  states  in  the  Middle  East 
which  have  never  enjoyed  any  form  of  franchise,  even  limited.  It 
must  be  said  that  all  the  American  propaganda  about  Ghana  arouses  . 
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I  of'  in  France  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  anger.  We  are  taken  as  hide- 
law  !  bound  colonizers  because  we  propose  a  different  formula,  and  because 
the  '  we  are  trying  to  develop  simultaneously  the  fifteen  countries  for  which 
ich  we  feel  ourselves  responsible,  instead  of  showing  one  or  two  symbolic 
hat  achievements  on  the  international  stage. 

the  ;  If  the  “  Deferre-Law  ”  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  French 
by  Parliament,  and  it  is  generally  considered  in  France  as  a  reasonable 

ed,  measure,  one  may  well  ask  oneself  if  the  true  situation  is  clearly  under- 

se,  i  stood.  In  reality,  public  opinion,  and  even  the  political  leaders,  are 

>  a  .  very  little  interested  in  “  black  ”  Africa.  There  is,  instead,  a  feeling 

'as  that  by  making  some  concessions  at  the  right  moment  difficulties  have 

sr-  been  avoided,  and  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  temporarily.  It  is 

ve  to  be  feared  that  when  it  is  seen  that  the  situation  is  still  developing, 

public  opinion  will  be  stunned  into  rigidity.  The  French  have,  in  fact, 
of  great  difficulty  in  accepting  fluid  situations.  They  loose  faith  and 
^h  I  grow  anxious  when  it  seems  to  them  that  settled  agreements  are  con- 
ae  I  tinually  being  questioned. 

a  i  Nevertheless,  Africa  is  in  the  throes  of  transformation.  Each  year 
V.  new  problems  arise,  each  year  the  situation  must  be  tackled  from  a 

at  different  angle.  The  advance  to  autonomy  is,  in  fact,  certainly  not 

le  :  the  extortion,  one  by  one,  of  successive  concessions,  nor  is  it  merely 

tu  disguised  ambition  to  be  permanently  separated  from  the  mother 

*y  country.  There  is  in  that  a  risk  of  misunderstanding.  In  the  years 

al  to  come  the  Africans  will  demand  new  institutions  and  new  relations, 

>f  but  for  them  this  will  not  be  at  all  revolutionary,  it  will  be  the  con- 

d  tinuation  and  normal  development  of  a  situation  on  which,  in  their 

eyes,  everyone  is  now  agreed.  But  for  the  French  it  will  be  a  reason 
h  for  anxiety,  and  for  thinking  that,  as  soon  as  they  renounce  the  use  of 

e  force,  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  abandon  the  territory, 

n  This  risk  is  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  federal  structures  in  the 

3  French  Constitution.  To  form  a  federation  there  must  be  at  least 

1  two  parties  concerned,  whereas  all  French  institutions  are  formed  of  a 

a  single  unit.  A  federal  framework  is  a  necessity  if  the  evolution  of  the 

1  overseas  territories  is  to  be  combined  with  close  links  with  the  mother 

c  j  country.  In  order  that  this  federal  framework  should  not  appear  to 

5  be  a  new  form  of  colonialism,  it  is  imperative  that  the  mother  country 

1  itself  should  sacrifice  a  part  of  its  sovereignty  in  favour  of  new  federal 

t  institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  French  Government  and  the 

t  French  Parliament  spontaneously  relinquishing  some  of  their  power, 

i  j  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  imagine  new  institutions,  without  any 
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historical  background,  having  any  real  political  authority.  This  is  an  [  we 
impasse.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  discussions  on  the  reform  of  the  [  po 
Constitution  are  dominated  by  the  Algerian  problems.  To  speak  of  Ri 
federalism  is  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  Algeria,  and  that  is  what  ] 

the  French  find  so  difficult  to  do.  Algeria  is  so  close  to  France  itself  !  me 

In  many  respects  Marseille  is  nearer  to  Algiers  than  it  is  to  Paris.  [  tic 
Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  economic  burden  which  the  i  ter 
overseas  territories  constitute,  and  the  financial  burden  which  their  I  Fc 
development  entails.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  these  |  pc 
countries  are  poor.  They  have  exported  little  until  now,  they  have  no  |  tei 
commercial  profits  and  no  savings,  in  short,  no  capital.  Their  develop-  pc 

ment  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  and  large  numbers  of  Al 
technicians.  All  this  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  before  it  makes  any  th 

return.  For  the  last  ten  years  France  has  been  working  on  a  plan  pi 

of  economic  and  social  development.  Under  this  scheme  1,500  M 
thousand  million  francs  have  already  been  given  by  the  mother  country,  th 
that  is  to  say  by  the  French  taxpayers.  Compared  to  the  national  re 

revenue  this  effort  is  proportionally  much  greater  than  the  efforts  le 

made  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  vi 

The  French  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  done  much  for  ,  fc 
the  under-developed  countries,  far  more,  in  fact,  than  any  other  j  I1 
country.  This  is  another  reason  for  their  feeling  that  it  is  injustice  ;  1 
on  the  part  of  world  opinion  to  show  them  so  much  mistrust.  And  o 

they  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  such  an  effort  is  really  worth  while.  v 

This  matter  is  being  discussed  by  specialists  at  this  very  moment.  n 

Those  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  consider  that  it  is  important  to  u 
continue  and  even  to  increase  this  form  of  investment;  that  it  is  a  ii 
burden  that  France  can  sustain ;  and  that  economic  results  are  begin-  ( 
ning  to  show.  But  other  specialists,  who  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
employers  and  the  industrialists,  consider  it  to  be  a  bottomless  pit,  ;  e 
which  will  eventually  ruin  the  French  economy  and  render  it  incapable  < 
of  facing  German  competition  in  Europe.  These  discussions  and  the  i  i 
reactions  of  public  opinion  are  dominated  by  the  Algerian  problems,  i  1 
This  country  is  so  desperately  poor  and  over-populated  that,  in  order  ] 
to  raise  its  standard  of  living  effectively  and  make  it  part  of  the  i 

Metropolis,  France  will  have  to  make  a  tremendous  financial  effort  ( 

for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  French  ( 
economy  or  State  finances  can  bear  it,  and  even  more  doubtful  whether  i 
the  French  taxpayers  will  agree  to  it.  And  if  in  the  long  run  it  is 
going  to  be  the  same  in  all  of  the  overseas  territories,  they  might  as 
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well  abandon  these  countries  immediately,  grant  them  complete 
political  independence,  and  leave  them  to  hope  for  the  promised 
Russian  assistance  and  hypothetical  American  aid. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  position  of  the  Christian,  and  what  all  this 
means  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Firstly,  in  Africa  the  political  evolu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  sketched  above  lights  up  a  fact  which  we  have  a 
tendency  to  forget — that  the  Christian  element  is  only  a  minority. 
For  a  long  time,  and  until  two  years  ago.  Christianized  and  elite 
populations  seem  to  have  been  confused  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
territories  which  are  deeply  Muhammadanized).  In  the  limited 
political  life  that  existed  previously  it  was  the  Christians,  or  the 
Africans  who  had  benefited  from  a  Christian  education,  who  played 
the  essential  roles,  but  the  advent  of  universal  franchise  has  given  the 
preponderance  to  Muslims  and  Animists.  And  as  in  many  cases  the 
Muslims  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Animists  to  vote  for  them, 
the  unforeseen  consequences  of  the  universal  franchise  have  been  to 
reinforce  economic  and  social  feudalism  to  the  benefit  of  the  Muslim 
leaders;  to  reinforce  the  tendencies  which  are  conservative  and  pro¬ 
visionally  pro-French;  and  to  raise  doubts  about  the  opportunities 
for  evangelization  and  religious  liberty  in  parts  of  “  black  ”  Africa. 
It  is  the  same  situation  as  in  the  northern  provinces  of  British  Nigeria. 
The  Cameroons  are  a  good  example.  The  local  assembly  was  presided 
over  by  a  Protestant  until  the  end  of  1955.  Many  people  thought  he 
would  eventually  become  the  head  of  the  Government  (perhaps  he 
may  indeed  do  so).  In  the  new  assembly,  which  was  elected  by 
universal  franchise,  the  Muslims  managed  to  get  one  of  their  members 
into  the  Presidency.  The  Christians  are  in  the  minority,  and  the 
Church  is  small,  probably  it  is  better  so. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  Catholic  Church  has  maintained 
everywhere  the  same  attitude,  which  is  politically  daring  and  spiritually 
ambiguous.  The  Vatican  considers  that  the  greatest  danger  for 
Africa,  or  rather  for  the  Church  in  Africa,  is  Communism,  and  that 
the  best  form  of  prevention  against  this  is  to  build  up  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  independent  African  states.  The  thing  to  do,  therefore, 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  traditional  association  of  Christianity  and 
colonialism  and  steal  the  thunder  of  Communism — “  the  emancipation 
of  the  coloured  races.”  This  is  why  the  Catholic  missions  have 
encouraged  and  even  initiated  nationalist  movements  (which  have 
sometimes  proved  to  be  violent)  so  long  as  they  have  been  energetically 
anti-Communist. 
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The  French  authorities  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  Fathers  ;  ous 
suddenly  change  their  allegiance.  They  were  disgusted  and  declared  Ch 
that  the  Church  was  passing  over  to  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  as  had  ;  I 

been  the  case  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  fifteen  centuries  ago.  ‘  leai 

What  had  really  happened  was  that  they  had  misunderstood  the  wh 
essentially  religious  objectives  of  the  Catholic  Church — which  were  to  it  i 
use  power  and  changing  political  situations  to  its  own  advantage,  in  res 
order  to  establish  a  solid  African  Catholic  Church.  The  present  the 
situation  is  therefore  characterized  by  the  leftist,  some  would  prefer  ] 
to  call  it  demagogic,  attitude  of  the  Catholic  missions ;  by  their  vigorous  j  m\ 
and  successful  intervention  during  the  elections;  by  the  creation  of  do 

thinly  disguised  Catholic  parties;  and  by  the  seizing  of  power.  In  ;  he 

the  countries  in  question  there  are  15  governments  and  about  150 
native  ministers.  Amongst  these  are  about  5  or  6  Protestants  and  at  Pr 
least  50  or  60  Catholics,  whereas,  altogether,  the  Catholics  are  not  is 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestants.  It  appears  that  the  ?  is 
Catholics  consider  Madagascar  and  the  Cameroons  to  be  of  particular  \  se 
importance.  The  Catholic  trade  unions  in  particular  are  developing  !  ai 
fast,  and  most  of  their  adherents  are  Muslims.  cl 

As  for  the  Protestants,  particularly  the  young  Churches,  they  too  di 
incline  towards  autonomy,  and  they  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
which  is  completely  new.  Most  of  the  Protestant  Missions,  whether  *  cl 
they  are  French,  English,  Scandinavian  or  American,  come  from  fi 
churches  which  are  themselves  in  the  minority  in  their  own  country  i« 
and  have  always  had  very  few  connections  with  the  Government.  tl 

One  is  therefore  in  a  “  free  church  ”  atmosphere  which  is  pietistic  ^  I 
and  individualistic,  in  which  the  salvation  of  individuals  is  considered  c 
of  greater  importance  than  the  national  life,  and  the  preaching  of  the  '  c 
Gospel  than  its  social  consequences.  The  undoubted  result  of  all  \  ^ 
this  amongst  both  the  missionaries  and  the  churches  is  a  very  pietistic  I 

and  ecclesiastical  view  of  the  situation  and  a  hesitation  or  clumsiness  < 

in  politics.  s 

It  used  to  be  feared  that  the  African  pastors  might  become  too  * 
deeply  involved  in  politics,  but  now  the  fear  is  that  they  may  not  take  ' 
enough  interest  in  such  matters.  The  real  temptation  which  faces  « 
them  is  that  of  withdrawal  or  abstention.  This  is  indeed  a  grave 
danger,  because  when  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  pastors  and  the 
Synods,  the  laymen,  and  probably  the  youngest  and  most  dynamic 
among  them,  will  hurl  themselves  into  the  political  field.  Their 
eagerness  to  take  part,  which  is  not  always  free  from  the  most  danger- 
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ous  theological  confusion,  is  neither  understood  nor  guided  by  the 
•  Church.  There  is  a  desperate  need  for  social  ethics. 

By  reason  of  their  lack  of  general  knowledge,  or  their  age,  the 
‘  leaders  of  the  young  churches  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  is  going  on  around  them.  They  do  not  know  what  to  think  about 
it  nor  do  they  know  what  attitude  the  Church  ought  to  adopt.  The 
research  done  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  the  problems  of 
the  countries  undergoing  rapid  social  change  answers  an  urgent  need. 

In  the  face  of  Islam,  which  has  penetrated  all  parts,  and  of  Com- 
I  munism,  and  a  questionable  but  coherent  and  effective  Catholic 
doctrine  and  policy,  it  is  tragic  that  the  Protestant  churches  should  be 
hesitant  or  silent. 

Finally,  let  us  mention  French  Protestantism,  or  rather  the 
Protestantism  of  the  French  language,  because  in  fact  the  campaign 
,  is  conducted  by  French  and  Swiss  (the  Societe  des  Missions  de  Paris 
f  is  international,  not  merely  French).  At  such  a  time,  when  the  over- 
l  seas  territories  are  gaining  their  independence  and  the  young  churches 
I  are  achieving  full  autonomy,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  European 
churches,  and  particularly  the  French  ones,  should  increase  and  not 
diminish  their  assistance. 

If  our  churches  at  home  were  to  grant  autonomy  to  the  young 
f  churches,  because  they  demand  it,  and  in  order  to  relieve  their 
financial  burden,  they  would,  by  one  single  action,  invalidate  the  dis¬ 
interested  efforts  of  the  missionaries  for  the  last  century.  In  that  case 
the  missions  would  seem  to  be  bound  up  with  capitalist  colonialism. 
French  Christians  no  longer  question  the  necessity  for  making  an 
effort  in  this  direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
'  couraged  in  this  by  factors  or  by  arguments  which  come  from  outside 
the  Church.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  assist  the  young  churches  by 
putting  at  their  disposal  all  the  theologians,  the  technicians  and 
councillors  which  they  need  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
,  situations  in  which  they  find  themselves.  The  time  is  desperately 
short  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  widen  their  outlook  to  world-wide  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  ecumenical  world. 

«  Perhaps  the  task  of  French  Christians  is  to  exert  an  influence  on 
French  policy.  This  will  consist  in  making  French  public  opinion 
conscious  of  its  responsibility  towards  under-developed  and  un- 
,  industrialized  countries.  The  Church  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
tragic  widening  of  the  difference  between  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
West  and  that  of  the  “  third  world  ”  (le  tiers-monde). 

f 
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Three  Confessions 

In  the  following  articles,  a  layman,  a  housewife,  and  a  ,  ^ 

minister  of  religion  discuss  the  difficulties  they  meet  in  the 
attempt  to  practise  "  worldly  holiness.”  We  have  asked  them 
to  be  personal.  ^ 

KENNETH  GRUBB  f, 

I.  The  Spiritual  Need  of  Men  I 

in  Responsible  Positions  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  this  problem  helpfully  since  presumably  |  ‘ 

people’s  experiences  differ  largely.  How  Christian  men  feel  their  '  ^ 

spiritual  needs  and  arrange  that  they  should  be  met,  is  partly  regu-  i 

lated  by  the  kind  of  life  that  circumstances  make  them  live,  and  parti}  ,  i 

by  their  temperament.  At  least  „uh  his  wife,  one  hopes).  Some  like  I 

tuEt  is  the  humEn  Espcct  of  it.  unvarnished  Word  of  God, 

But  one  thing  is  fairly  common  whether  in  the  A.V.  or  a  modem  ver- 
among  sincere  men,  namely,  that  the  sion;  some  a  bit  of  a  commentary.  I 
difficulties  arise  not  from  deliberate  find  it  useful  to  pick  out  some  realty 
neglect  but  from  the  pressure  of  juicy  text  and  let  it  dwell  in  my  mind 
affairs.  This  may  be  an  excuse  made  and  in  my  prayers  for  a  few  weeks.  I  > 
too  lightly,  and  it  is  easy  to  say  that  suppose  this  is  very  simple  and  primi- 
a  Christian  man  should  regulate  his  tive  but  it  suits  me. 
life  so  that  he  is  not  overwhelmed  by  It  is  good  from  time  to  time  to  read 
the  cares  of  this  world.  But  an  excess  a  short  book  about  some  great 
of  business  is  not  usually  willed  de-  Christian  doctrine.  The  difficulty  for 
liberately,  it  just  happens,  and  it  is  a  busy  man  is  to  know  which  and 
exceedingly  difficult  to  divest  oneself  what.  There  just  is  not  time  to  read 
of  it.  Sometimes  the  Church  is  the  the  book  reviews.  I  have  a  personal 
“  sinner,”  since  there  are  men  who  are  friend,  a  theologian,  who  advises  me,  > 

“  driven  wild  ”  by  the  demands  that  but  one  man  needs  to  know  another’s 
the  Church  makes  on  them.  mind  pretty  well  to  do  this.  More- 

One  should  struggle  to  keep  up  the  over  many  theological  works  are  hard 
reading  of  the  Bible,  but  I  do  not  to  read  strap-hanging,  and  even  if  read 
share  the  intense  admiration  that  in  the  armchair  they  lack  that  terse- 
many  have  for  daily  reading.  I  prefer  ness  which  is  a  help  to  an  active  man 
to  read  a  dollop  and  to  let  it  roll  in  covering  much  ground  in  a  short  time.  , 
my  mind  for  a  few  days,  and  then  do  It  may  be  I  am  over-critical  and  that 
the  same  again.  When  and  where  to  theology  just  does  not  lend  itself  to 
read  are  again  a  matter  of  taste.  Some  such  expression, 
do  it  well  in  bed;  others  sleep  well  in  Listening-in  is  a  help  to  some 

the  same  place.  Some  do  it  alone;  people,  but  I  find,  firstly,  that  B.B.C. 

others  with  their  wives  (that  is,  each  broadcasts  never  suit  my  habits  in 
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timing;  and,  secondly,  I  do  not  have  a 
mind  sufficiently  retentive  to  profit 
from  what  I  hear. 

Prayer  must  always  be  had.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  prevent  my  mind  wander¬ 
ing  at  prayer.  Once  I  have  prayed 
for  my  family  and  friends,  the  causes 
with  which  I  am  connected,  personal 
problems  and  other  obvious  topics,  I 
tend  to  run  dry,  since  1  am  not  much 
given  to  set  forms  in  private  prayer. 
Moreover,  in  the  evening  one  is 
sleepy.  But  it  is  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  to  hand  oneself  over  to  God 
through  Christ  and  enter  into  com¬ 
munion  with  Him,  and  this  can  be 
done  whether  a  man’s  temperament  is 
mystical  or  practical.  Family  prayer 
is  tough.  We  kept  it  up  at  home  until 
the  children  grew  up,  but  then,  some¬ 
how,  it  seemed  to  fall  to  pieces.  May¬ 
be  it  is  an  outmoded  conception. 
There  are  those,  who  in  their  work, 
whether  it  be  in  their  office  or  in 
public,  have  trained  themselves  to  send 
up  momentary  prayers  to  God.  I 
think  they  get  a  lot  out  of  it,  and  the 
practice  is  to  be  commended,  but  I 
have  never  brought  myself  to  it. 


1  get  a  great  deal  out  of  Christian 
worship,  in  my  case  the  Church  of 
England;  but  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England  reveals  its  attrac¬ 
tion  gradually  and  is  not  easily  per¬ 
ceived  without  patience.  Many  of 
life’s  best  things  must  be  lived  for.  I 
get  most  out  of  Holy  Communion, 
but  I  get  much  out  of  other  services, 
provided  I  put  something  in,  and  out 
of  the  general  fellowship  of  my  local 
Church.  But  here,  too,  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties.  Concentration  is  not  easy, 
the  preacher  obviously  must  preach 
for  the  general  level  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  a  lively  mind  is  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  when  he  is  still  in 
his  first  sentence.  Again,  many  of  us 
are  concerned  in  church  business,  and 
if  one  is  a  churchwarden  of  a  large 
church,  it  may  mean  much  spiritual 
distraction.  Even  the  worship  of  God 
becomes  a  kind  of  business,  and 
however  much  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  ought  to  be  of  one  piece,  it 
is  diflScult  to  feel  pious  if  one  is  throw¬ 
ing  out  a  drunk  when  the  collect  for 
grace  is  being  read. 


JACYNTH  ELLERTON 

II.  No  Time 


There  are  many  women  at  the  present  time  who  do  too  much.  I  am 
speaking  to  myself  when  I  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  too  busy, 
but  I  think  my  situation  is  a  common  one.  Until  a  year  ago  I  ran 
a  house  and  family,  cooked  the  meals  and  as  well  as  this  I  undertook 
two  jobs.  One  job  was  possible 


to  do  at  home,  the  other  entailed 
much  time  and  energy  spent 
outside. 

I  used  to  wake  up  anxious  about 
the  day.  By  the  afternoon  the  pres¬ 
sure  had  become  intolerable  and  by 
the  evening  there  was  a  long  list  of 
things  I  had  left  undone.  It  all 


seemed  inevitable,  but  I  was  always 
tired  and  usually  cross.  I  had  no  time 
to  do  nice  things,  no  time  for  my 
friends,  no  time  to  pray. 

Then  one  day  a  friend  admonished 
me. 

Now  English  people  seldom  follow 
St.  Paul’s  instruction  to  “  admonish 
one  another.”  So  I  was  all  the  more 
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startled  when  he  said  “  Don’t  be 
greedy.”  When  the  words  had  sunk 
in  I  began  to  think  that  they  were 
true.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  make 
extra  sums  of  money  and  I  had  come 
to  think  it  was  necessary  to  the 
economy  of  the  house;  forgetting  that 
in  women’s  lives  and  with  rising  prices 
it  is  often  more  profitable  to  save 
money  by  prudent  spending  and 
peacefully  mending  the  curtains  than 
by  struggling  to  make  an  extra 
income. 

But  when  I  began  to  think  of 
giving  up  one  of  my  jobs  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  do.  It  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  give  things  up.  It  is  like 
being  knocked  down.  I  began  to  see 
that  it  wasn’t  only  greed.  It  was  pride. 
And  no  one  helps  in  such  a  situation. 

“Oh,  you  are  so  good  at  it!”; 
"  Won’t  you  get  bored  ?  ”  ;  “  You  are 
so  clever  to  fit  it  all  in.”  and  pride 
gets  the  upper  hand. 

In  the  end  I  did  give  my  job  up  and 
there  was  time  to  pray.  But  I  under¬ 
stand,  and  wouldn’t  like  to  deny,  that 
there  are  those  whose  jobs  are  relent¬ 
less  and  overwork  inescapable.  If  this 
is  so  and  no  amount  of  replanning 
and  elimination  can  solve  the  problem, 
there  is  still  a  way  of  prayer. 

Prayer  isn’t  only  a  matter  of  time. 
It  is  in  a  sense  outside  time.  A  way 


of  life  rather  than  one  more  thing  to 
do.  A  whole  lot  of  praying  on  Sunday 
won’t  do  for  the  week.  The  impor-  '  ® 

tant  thing  is  that  during  the  day  one  j  h 

must  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  Christ.  n 
A  dart  of  prayer  is  always  possible  li 

before  each  event  of  the  day.  There  c 

is  the  beautiful  Jesus  prayer  so  widely  5 
used  “  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Son  of  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ”  or  simply  ( 

a  cry  for  help  is  enough.  Before  writ-  , 

ing  an  awkward  letter,  before  a  tire-  : 
some  interview,  before  a  meeting, 
before  getting  on  the  bus,  before  a 
cup  of  tea.  Italians  say  a  prayer 
before  having  a  bath.  One  needs  a 
discipline  too  in' prayer.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  one  can  at  least  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment  with  God  for  a  few  moments.  ' 
and  in  the  evening  there  really  is  time 
for  penitence  for  not  having  kept  with 
Christ,  for  a  few  intercessions,  for  an 
act  of  worship.  It  doesn’t  take  long. 

I  now  have  time  and  peace  to  follow 
this  programme. 

But  still  I  don’t  do  it.  I  keep  start¬ 
ing  off  on  a  given  date  and  then 
failing.  It  hasn’t  become  a  habit.  The 
difficulty  of  praying  is  not  lack  of 
time,  not  only  greed  crowding  it  out, 
and  grudging  giving  one’s  attention  to 
God.  I  am  afraid  it  is  really  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  pride.  I  think  I  can 
get  on  quite  well  without  God. 


) 


P.  C.  RODGER 

III.  Spiritual  Difficulties 
of  an  Ecumenist 

“And  these  have  no  root ...”  Mark  4.  17. 

The  full  title  of  this  article  should  be  “  Spiritual  Difficulties  of  a 
Married  Anglican  Ecumenical  Priest-Bureaucrat,”  but  even  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Editor  of  Frontier  might  stop  short  of  that. 
I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  written  with  no  trace  of  shame. 
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regret,  or  self-pity  for  any  of  the 
i  epithets  in  that  title;  it  is  often 
i  hard  to  do  one’s  duty  but  I  have 
no  complaint  concerning  that  state  of 
life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
I  call  me  (or  so  I  believe)  these  last  few 
‘  years. 

The  subject  affords  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-examination  but  the 
main  motive  for  writing  is  that  there 
f  are  now  not  a  few  such  beings  in  our 
I  churches  —  and  perhaps  especially 
among  the  readers  of  Frontier— 
whose  peculiar  spiritual  problems  I 
t  have  seldom  seen  discussed.  Pro¬ 
vided  we  do  not  become  burden¬ 
some,  it  is  surely  good  that  such 
I  difficulties  should  be  shared,  that  we 

tmay  better  understand  and  pray  for 
and  with  one  another. 

Some  difficulties  I  seem  to  en¬ 
counter  because  I  am  an  Anglican, 
some  because  I  am  a  bureaucrat,  and 
some  because  I  am  an  ecumenist.  Let 

i*  me  consider  each  of  these  in  turn. 

An  Anglican  priest  is  obliged  to 
say  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
daily  throughout  the  year  (the  rubric 
of  the  Scottish  Prayer  Book,  within 
I  which  jurisdiction  I  was  ordained, 
actually  says  “  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
i  every  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Deacon  to 
•  say  publicly  or  privately  Morning 

j  and  Evening  Prayer  daily  when  he 

I  finds  it  practicable  ” — which  saves  us 

from  excessive  legalism).  It  is  an 
obligation  for  which  he  may  feel  pro- 

(foundly  grateful,  not  least  in  a  non- 
parochial  job,  and  more  than  one  non- 
(  Anglican  colleague  has  expressed  to 
•  me  his  envy  of  such  a  discipline.  Not 
I  only  do  the  daily  offices  provide  at 
[  least  a  minimal  occasion  for  reading 

f  the  Bible  and  “  praying  with  the 

Church,”  but  their  timeless  majesty  is 
at  once  a  background  and  a  correc¬ 
tive  to  those  who  are  wearied  by  the 


changes  and  chances  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy  and  theological  debate. 

Nevertheless,  the  rule  has  great 
difficulties.  First,  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  regular  time  for  them  in  a 
life  spent  mainly  in  office  routine  or 
in  travel:  no  ringing  of  the  bell  here, 
no  gathering  of  the  faithful  few  in 
church,  but  the  reading  of  Mattins  in 
a  train  or  the  sandwiching  of  Even¬ 
song  between  a  London  bus  journey 
and  supper.  And  the  Office  must  so 
often  be  said  in  solitude  (for  which, 
presumably,  it  was  never  intended) ; 
the  gathering  of  several  colleagues  to 
say  it  in  “  the  firm’s  time  ”  (and  with 
its  permission)  was  frustrated  by  the 
extreme  variation  of  our  time-tables. 

Finally  on  this  theme,  at  ecumeni¬ 
cal  conferences  the  Anglican  priest 
often  finds  himself  compelled  to  lead 
a  devotional  double  life,  the  offices 
being  added  to  the  conference  prayers 
— and  should  he  spend  four  or  five 
separate  half-hours  per  day  in  prayer 
when  his  other  duties  within  the  con¬ 
ference  are  considerable?  When 
dispensations  rest  not  upon  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authority  but  upon  “  sanctified 
common  sense,”  it  is  none  too  easy 
to  make  a  decision. 

Then  it  is  usual,  among  Anglicans 
at  least,  for  the  priest-bureaucrat  to 
be  licensed  to  serve  in  the  parish 
where  he  lives.  This  is  commonly 
known  as  “  giving  him  an  occasional 
altar  and  pulpit”;  and  while  that  is 
a  deplorably  egocentric  description  of 
the  matter,  it  is  a  foolish  man  who  is 
not  grateful,  once  again,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  participation  in  “  normal  ” 
church  life.  Yet  he  who  dwells  for 
many  years  on  the  fringe  of  the 
parish  church  and  spends  many  of  his 
Sundays  employed  as  a  visiting 
preacher  elsewhere,  needs  spiritual 
resources  which  his  daily  life  is,  per¬ 
haps,  ill-equipped  to  provide.  He 
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preaches  for  the  most  part  to 
strangers  or  casual  acquaintances  ;  he 
may  have  closer  contact  with  a  few 
souls  but  must  observe  great  discre¬ 
tion  lest  he  usurp  the  function  of  the 
parish  priest.  In  such  a  situation  it  is 
easy  for  a  man  to  become  impatient 
(he  could  do  the  thing  so  much  better 
than  these  run-of-the-mill  clergy!), 
or  irresponsible  (deliver  your  fiery 
sermon  on  Suez  and  clear  out 

quickly),  or  stale  (oh  dear,  not 

another  talk  about  the  Ecumenical 

Movement!),  or  just  completely  out 
of  touch  with  ordinary  folk. 

This  last  phase,  which  echoes  the 
common  reproach  first  against  the 

clergy  and  then  against  any  “  head¬ 
quarters  office  wallah,”  probably 
brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 
the  spiritual  difficulties  of  a  priest- 
bureaucrat  in  a  church  which  does  not 
yet  altogether  accept  that  function. 
“Not  altogether,”  I  say:  for  in 
theory  the  churches  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  recognize  that  the  structures 
of  modem  society  demand  specialist 
ministries  besides  that  of  the  parish. 
In  practice  the  matter  is  different — 
not  only  is  it  often  difficult  (though 
much  less  difficult  for  Anglican  clergy, 
I  gladly  admit,  than  for  ministers  of 
other  denominations)  to  pass  from 
one  kind  of  job  to  the  other,  so  that 
there  is  less  cross-fertilizing  between 
ecumenical  offices  and  parishes  than 
there  ought  to  be.  but  also  there  is 
still  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the 
only  real  ministry  is  the  parochial 
ministry  and  that  clergymen  in  office- 
chairs  are  embusques,  out  of  the  front 
line  where  they  were  originally  or¬ 
dained  to  serve. 

There  is  something  healthy  enough 
in  this  reaction.  When  the  shortage  of 
clergy  is  so  great  and  the  growth  of 
bureaucracy  so  insidious,  we  should 
constantly  be  asking  if  office  jobs 


should  not  be  filled  by  laymen 
(would  they  look  at  the  salaries?). 

But  given  the  present  situation,  one 
may  perhaps  justly  accuse  church 
people  of  a  certain  lack  of  realism 
with  regard  to  the  increase  of  ^ 
administration,  in  the  church  as  ‘ 
everywhere  else.  Is  it  not  time  that 
we  faced  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
clerical  administrator  instead  of  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  has  temporarily  ceased 
to  be  a  parson  and  turned  soulless  ' 
executive? 

It  is  customary  for  the  clergy  to 
speak  with  horror  and  distaste  of  the 
time  they  spend  in  committees  and 
on  paper-work.  In  some  cases  at  least 
this  is  hypocrisy — they  love  commit¬ 
tees  and  greatly  prefer  paper  to 
people,  who  are  apt  to  be  less  tract¬ 
able!  But  whether  we  love  them  or 
loathe  them,  committees  are  here  to 
stay  (and  repugnant  as  they  are  to 
clerical  autocracy,  they  are  not  so 
unfamiliar  to  the  New  Testament).  1 
suppose  that  etymologically  a  com-  > 
mittee  means  a  group  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  something.  We  need,  then, 
to  have  some  theology  and  some  habit 
of  prayer  which  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  behave  like  “  committed  Christ¬ 
ians  ”  in  these  meetings  which  occupy 
so  much  of  our  time  and  energy.  It 
is  simply  not  true,  incidentally,  that 
“  one  committee  is  very  much  like  » 
another”;  there  are  some  committees 
(not  always  those  which  open  with  a 
Collect)  where  from  the  first  it  seems 
possible  to  speak  the  truth  in  love 
with  one  another,  and  others  which 
are  deadening,  unexpectant,  and,  des¬ 
pite  their  labels,  unchristian.  We  still  i 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  plan¬ 
ning  the  business  ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam  ;  to  use  time  and  money  well, 
to  be  undaunted  by  complexity,  to 
know  when  to  speak,  when  to  keep 
silence,  and  when  to  exclaim  “  Non- 
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sense!” — these  are  spiritual  questions 
as  well  as  mere  matters  of  technique. 

It  is  comparatively  common  to 
read,  in  the  newspapers  and  else¬ 
where,  the  complaints  of  the  general 
public  against  bureaucratic  officials: 
their  slowness,  rudeness,  inefficiency, 
addiction  to  forms  and  “  red  tape  ” 
etc.  Less  often  do  we  hear  the  oflB- 
cials’  uncomplimentary  view  of  those 
whom  they  are  meant  to  serve ;  but 
anyone  who  works  in  an  office,  even 
an  office  under  the  sign  of  Jesus 
Christ,  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  temptation  of  disliking 
and  despising  your  public — ^those 
tiresome  people  who  will  not  answer 
letters  and  seem  incapable  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  a  matter  which  looks 
so  simple  on  the  desk  or  in  the  file. 

Communication  between  ofiScials 
and  “  consumers  ”  is  one  of  the  largest 
problems  of  our  day,  and  it  should 
touch  the  priest-bureaucrat  most 
nearly.  No  doubt  all  Christians  in 
official  positions  are  called  to  be  pas- 
torally  minded,  to  “  love  at  long 
range  ”  as  far  as  in  them  lies ;  but  he 
especially  has  been  called  and  set 
apart  for  a  pastoral  office.  How  does 
he  exercise  that  office  towards  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  whom  he  has  met 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  whose  names 
and  faces  are  half-remembered,  or  to¬ 
wards  thousands  whom  he  has  never 
met  at  all?  Doubtless  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  every  ecumenist  to  have  the 
world  as  his  parish,  but,  lacking  the 
grand  evangelistic  passion  of  a  Wes¬ 
ley,  where  is  the  spirituality  which 
will  reveal  to  him  the  true  nature  and 
needs  of  those  he  is  meant  to  serve? 

The  difficulties  of  an  ecumenist  as 
such  are  not,  perhaps,  different  from, 
but  simply  accentuations  of,  those  I 
have  already  mentioned.  It  is  the 
least  of  them  that  many  of  his  own 
denomination  may  think  him  eccen¬ 


tric,  misguided,  or  positively  disloyal; 
to  his  own  Master,  and  not  to  his 
critics,  he  stands  or  falls.  Besides,  by 
1958  he  has  had  it  well  dinned  into 
his  ears  that  one  who  is  not  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  love  of  his  own 
church,  is  of  little  service  to  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Movement  as  a  whole ;  the 
days  of  “  lowest  common  multiple  ” 
Christianity,  if  they  ever  existed,  are 
certainly  past  in  modem  Britain.  Yet 
it  is  not  as  easy  as  all  that 
There  is,  first,  the  necessary  ecu¬ 
menical  task  of  criticizing  the  actual 
life  of  the  churches — of  all  churches, 
but  especially  one’s  own,  both  because 
one  knows  it  better  and  because  one 
is  jealous  for  its  honour  and  potential 
service  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Such 
criticism  is  not,  of  course,  confined 
to  clergy,  bureaucrats  or  ecumenists, 
but  those  who  combine  the  three 
characters  in  one  have  generally  a 
wider  (and  sometimes  a  more  sombre) 
view  than  those  who  speak  from  the 
experience  of  a  single  parish  or  dio¬ 
cese.  Now  it  takes  a  great-hearted 
saint  to  perform  this  critical  function, 
to  point  the  contrast  between  the 
Church  as  she  is  and  the  Church  as 
God  would  have  her  be,  without  a 
measure  of  human  impatience  and 
condescension — yes,  of  actual  dis¬ 
loyalty,  when  one  disowns  to  smart 
friends  on  “the  frontier  ”  this 
frumpish  lady  who  is  called  the  Bride 
of  Christ.  I  cannot  altogether  acquit 
some  of  my  revered  predecessors  in 
eciunenism  of  this  charge:  that  they 
have  too  often,  in  si>eeches  and  writ¬ 
ings,  turned  and  bitten  the  hand  of 
the  Mother  who  fed  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  keep  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  unspotted  from 
the  Church!  And  if  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  greater  souls  than  I,  how 
much  must  I  fear  it  for  myself! 

Finally,  there  is  the  difficulty 
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occasioned  by  the  fact  that  “  ecumeni-  meat).  But  we  deceive  ourselves  if 

cal  piety  ’*  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Pro-  we  think  that  this  privilege  is  to  be 

foundly  grateful  as  an  Anglican  must  taken  lightly,  as  a  natural  conse- 

be  for  the  piety  of  his  own  tradition  quence  of  so  many  united  services  or 

and  knowing  that  he  is  never  likely  so  many  commission  reports  on  wor- 
to  outgrow  it,  he  must  yet  realize  that  ship.  Not  so:  it  must  work  itself 

it  cannot  cover  all  his  needs  as  an  into  private  prayer,  if  necessary  with 

ecumenist.  To  know  oneself  as  some  preliminary  theological  wrest- 

pledged  to  serve  the  Coming  Great  ling.  It  is  a  glorious  boast  to  say 

Church  is  to  go  to  school,  or  rather  “  I  am  a  Christian :  I  count  nothing 

to  church,  with  all  manner  of  Christ-  Christian  as  alien  to  me  but  it  car- 

ians  and  their  ways  of  worship.  This  ries  its  own  struggle,  and  the  pres- 

is  familiar  enough.  But  it  is  easy  to  sures  of  office  life  and  ecumenical 

become  a  mere  wanderer  through  travel  make  it  all  too  easy  for  us  to 

galleries  of  a  liturgical  museum,  ad-  refuse  the  struggle  and  to  remain 

miring  treasures  which  one  knows  one  content  with  a  more  superficial  kind 
will  never  possess ;  then  ecumenism  of  fellowship.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
is  simply  a  matter  of  courtesy,  it  has  which  has  bred  in  some  highly-placed 
no  growth  or  creativity  within  it.  ecclesiastics  a  certain  cynicism  with 

To  pray  new  prayers,  to  discover  regard  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement, 

new  dimensions  of  piety,  is  a  privi-  We  should  pray  not  to  be  numbered 

lege  offered  to  those  who  work  in  among  those  who  “  grin  like  a  dog 

friendship  with  Christians  of  other  and  go  about  the  city  .  .  .  who  run 

traditions  (and  most  of  all  if  they  are  here  and  there  for  meat:  and  grudge 
within  a  single  organization  or  move-  if  they  be  not  satisfied.” 
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H.  L.  ELLISON 

The  Church  of 
Israel 

The  Bishop  (now  Archbishop)  in  Jerusalem,  not  of  Jerusalem,  is  the 
title  of  the  head  of  the  Anglican  communion  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  title  is  an  act  of  courtesy  towards  the  ancient 
Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  does  point  to  a  distinction 
we  might  make  more  often  with  advantage. 

When  we  look  at  the  State  of  Israel,  honesty  should  compel  us  to 
speak  of  the  Church  in  Israel.  True,  its  numbers  are  not  so  inconsider¬ 
able;  there  are  some  60,000  members  of  unreformed  churches  and 
some  3,000  of  reformation  and  post-reformation  churches,  but  virtu¬ 
ally  all  are  in  the  deepest  sense  alien  to  the  new  country.  This  is 
above  all  true  of  the  monks  and  nuns  attached  to  the  holy  places  and 
of  the  missionaries  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  But  it  is 
almost  equally  true  of  most  of  the  Arab  Christians  irrespective  of 
denomination.  The  majority  of  them  are  loyal  to  Israel,  some  form 
a  fifth  column  in  its  midst,  and  almost  all  have  their  eyes  and  hearts 
turned  East  or  West  across  its  frontiers.  Most  feel  their  chief  link 
with  the  indigenous  churches  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  or  of  the 
Lebanon,  some  look  westward  to  essentially  foreign  churches,  but  rare 
is  the  man  among  them  who  looks  on  Israel  as  more  than  an  artificial 
and  probably  transient  human  artifact. 

For  this  reason  we  must  regretfully  recognize  that  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  more  obvious  form  in  Israel  is  not  the  Church  of  Israel, 
nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  become  it.  It  is  this  regrettable  fact  that  gives 
meaning  to  much  of  the  current  talk  of  a  Hebrew-Christian  Church  in 
Israel,  for  the  term  is  seldom  used  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  a  few  racial  fanatics  who  think  of  an 
exclusively  Jewish  church,  when  they  use  this  term.  I  have  never 
met  them,  except  for  a  diminutive  group,  which  in  any  case  does  not 
wish  to  found  a  church  in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  a 
very  few  who  think  in  terms  of  a  Judaistic  church,  but  they  are  voices 
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crying  in  the  wilderness,  disowned  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  saj 
Hebrew-Christians  inside  and  outside  Israel.  What  then  is  meant  by  th« 
those  that  speak  of  a  Hebrew-Christian  Church?  us( 

Even  where,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  they  have  not  thought  through  ^ 
their  position,  it  is  clear  they  mean  a  Church  that  will  express  the  ;  tic 
ethos  of  Israel,  even  as  the  Church  in  other  lands  inevitably  expresses  !  co 
that  of  the  people  it  serves  and  who  form  its  members.  The  term  Sj 
Hebrew-Christian  is  used  in  preference  to  Israeli,  because  it  is  of 
intuitively  realized  that  very  few  of  the  Arab  Christians,  however  £ 
welcome  they  will  be  as  members,  will  ever  be  able  to  give  the  Church  ;  sj 
of  Israel  that  indigenous  leadership  it  will  need,  until  they  have  finally  ai 
learned  to  think  of  themselves  as  Israelis  rather  than  Arabs.  p 

Many  well-meaning  men  of  theory  will  protest  against  the  sub¬ 
ordinating  of  the  majority  to  a  small  minority — there  are  under  five  -j 
hundred  Jews  in  Israel  known  as  members  of  the  Church — but  they  ( 
have  no  real  conception  of  what  has  happened  in  Israel.  Through  i  g 
the  centuries  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  a  Jew  to  maintain  his  ^ 
standing  within  Jewry  unless  he  had  some  link  with  the  Synagogue.  j 
Quite  apart  from  the  Church’s  crazy  policy  of  complete  assimilation  |  ] 

for  him,  the  convert  from  Judaism  has  always  found  it  impossible  to  , 
maintain  his  position  within  Jewry.  Now  at  last  it  has  become  possible  | 
for  a  man  to  live  as  a  Jew,  i.e.,  as  an  Israeli,  without  any  link  whatso-  ^ 
ever  with  the  Synagogue;  therefore  the  Israelis  acknowledge,  it  may 
be  with  loathing  and  hatred,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  Hebrew-Christian 
exists  in  their  midst. 

For  centuries  Church  and  Synagogue  have  existed  side  by  side, 
but  there  has  always  been  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  them, 
just  as  there  is  when  the  sea  beats  on  a  rock-bound  coast.  Now  at 
last  the  Church  has  a  bridge-head  within  Jewry.  It  can  win  Jewry, 
provided  on  the  one  hand  it  becomes  the  Church  of  Israel,  and  on  [ 
the  other  that  those  outside  give  it  the  full  blessing  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  Otherwise  Jewry  will  be  able  to  seal  it  off,  as  it  did  the 
original  Hebrew-Christian  Church  of  the  Apostles,  until  it  withers 
away.  Nowhere  else  than  in  Israel  can  such  a  bridge-head  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  under  present  circumstances  , 
it  could  be  extended  to  other  lands.  ' 

The  development  of  a  truly  indigenous  Church  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  He  cannot  be  bound  by  man.  For  all  that,  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  think  that  one  can  foresee  certain  outstanding  * 
characteristics  of  the  Church  of  Israel  that  shall  be.  I  need  hardly 
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say  that  I  am  not  referring  to  certain  obvious  and  minor  matters  like 
:  the  use  of  Hebrew  as  the  main  language  of  worship  and  the  increased 
,  use  of  the  Old  Testament. 

9^^  j  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Israel  will  be  well  on  the  Reforma¬ 
te  tion  side  of  our  church  divisions.  Though  there  have  been  genuine 
es  1  conversions  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  spiritual  democracy  of  the 
®  Synagogue  is  such  that  no  system  of  priesthood  short  of  a  kingdom 
is  of  priests,  i.e.  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  will  exercise  any  appeal. 

Equally  there  is  no  possibility  that  an  ex  opere  operate  sacramental 
“it  ^  system  could  be  accepted.  It  goes  without  saying  that  images,  pictures 
and  crucifixes  would  be  taboo,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  even  the 
plain  cross  would  be  acceptable. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  it  would  have  any  elaborate  doctrinal  basis. 
^  The  whole  analogy  of  the  Synagogue  and  of  the  typical  Hebrew- 

y  i  Christian  is  against  it.  The  Church  of  Israel  would  not  accept  any 

i*  ^  existent  formulation  of  Church  doctrine.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 

;  that  sister  churches  would  refrain  from  exercising  any  pressure  in 

'•  this  direction,  for  the  response  to  such  pressure  would  be  one  calcu- 

°  I  lated  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  Church  at  large.  Jews  object  to  the 

°  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  partly  out  of  anti-Christian  sentiment,  partly 

®  because  they  misunderstand  it.  The  deepest  reason,  however,  is  that 

■  i  it  is  for  them  an  unpermissible  stretching  out  into  the  unrevealed  and 

y  an  attempt  to  know  the  unknowable  mysteries  of  God.  Obviously  a 

*  tendency,  not  to  reject,  but  to  lay  little  stress  on  the  classical  creeds 
of  the  Church  Catholic  will  awaken  disquiet  in  some  circles.  But  unless 
the  protest  of  the  Biblical  theologians  against  the  unduly  strong  Greek 

.  element  in  our  theology  is  to  remain  mere  words,  heard  and  little 

t  heeded  by  only  a  small  section  of  the  Church,  the  Hebraic  Biblical 

.  ^  element  must  be  demonstrated  in  practice.  Israel  is  the  only  place 

•  where  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  this  happening.  Should  it  assume 

•  an  exaggerated  form,  it  is  not  likely  to  go  further  than  Gentile  Christ- 
‘  ians  have  consistently  gone  in  the  other  direction. 

*  The  typical  Hebrew-Christian  is  seldom  a  formal  heretic.  He  is 
more  likely  to  be  marked  out  by  a  dislike  of  the  orthodox  formula- 

‘  j  tions  of  doctrine  than  by  a  positive  formulation  along  heterodox  lines. 
Few  would  agree  that  they  want  to  start  where  the  New  Testament 
leaves  off.  They  agree  that  God  was  incarnate  in  Jesus  the  Messiah 
I  and  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  worshipped  as  God.  But  they  feel 
for  the  most  part  that  the  theological  formulation  of  these  things  has 
gone  not  merely  beyond  the  letter,  but  also  beyond  the  spirit  of 
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Scripture.  They  would  say  that  the  bodies  of  doctrine  which  we 
connect  with  the  General  Councils  or  with  the  Reformation  wear  a 
non-Biblical  dress  on  a  Biblical  body — in  loose  terms  Hellenistic  or 
Renaissance.  The  Hebrew-Christian  is  quite  happy  about  the  body,  ) 
but  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  dress. 

It  is  certain  that  none  of  the  churches  at  present  represented  in 
Israel  has  any  chance  of  developing  into  the  Church  of  Israel. 
Protestantism  has  always  repelled  Jewry  by  its  disunity,  and  this 
is  seen  at  its  worst  and  most  obvious  in  Israel.  If  a  choice  between 
existing  churches  had  to  be  made,  some  would  even  choose  Rome  just 
because  of  its  outward  unity.  Personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
Hebrew-Christians  in  Israel  has  convinced  me  that  few  are  really 
devoted  members  of  the  churches  of  their  present  allegiance. 

The  position  is  complicated  by  the  very  small  size  of  the  land;  this 
has  prevented  the  working  out  of  inter-mission  comity  in  any  normal 
way,  and  in  Jerusalem  it  is  non-existent.  I  am  not  suggesting  deliberate  • 
trespass,  which  is  rare  among  reputable  societies.  But  even  where  a 
convert  has  grown  up  in  a  particular  church  atmosphere,  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  brought  into  contact  with  others  nurtured  in  other  tradi-  ' 
tions.  This  means  that  there  simply  does  not  exist  the  possibility  for 
that  slow-moving  negotiation  that  marked  the  coming  into  being  of  the 
Church  of  South  India.  There  is  still  time  for  the  churches  concerned  ' 
to  start  feeling  their  way  towards  unity.  Obviously  they  cannot  impose 
their  views  on  the  indigenous  Church  that  is  coming  into  being,  but,  by 
resolving  their  own  difficulties,  they  can  make  it  much  easier  for  their 
converts  themselves  to  feel  their  way  out  of  the  disunity  that  to  a  great 
extent  has  been  imposed  on  them.  If  the  Protestant  churches  do  not 
now  face  the  problem  of  their  disunity,  then  when  an  indigenous  leader 
of  real  stature  arises,  the  mission  churches  are  likely  to  find  themselves  ^ 
empty  but  for  a  handful  of  those  financially  dependent  on  them.  And 
that  would  mean  loss  for  the  converts  as  well  as  for  the  missionaries.  1 
There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  coming  Church  of  Israel  1 
will  be  marked  by  any  rigid  uniformity.  Everything  points  rather  to 
a  wish  to  permit  the  maximum  of  liberty  within  a  frame-work  ot 
true  harmony.  Before  we  indulge  in  pipe-dreams,  however,  we  must  ^ 
remember  that  those  most  intimately  involved  can  be  described  in  the 
words  first  written  to  Corinth,  “Not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  ...”  If  the  Church  of  Israel  comes  ^ 
into  being,  it  will  be  obviously  God’s  creating,  for  man  could  do  little 
with  the  material  at  his  disposal. 
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LAITY  AND  CLERGY 


A  report  of  a  Conference  last 
summer  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute, 
Switzerland,  included  some  striking 
comments  by  Pastor  Hans-Ruedi 
Weber  on  “  The  Characteristics  of  an 
Evangelizing  Church  ”  in  modem 
society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
entire  lecture  may  soon  be  available, 
but  Frontier  readers  can  judge  of  its 
quality  by  these  extracts:  — 

.  .  .  “  one  of  the  main  discoveries 
made  during  the  renewal  of  the 
Church  in  the  West  is  precisely  the 
re-discovery  of  the  laity.  ‘  The  laity 
are  the  frozen  capital  of  the  Church  ’ 
was  one  of  Professor  H.  Kraemer’s 
slogans,  when  he  went  from  congrega¬ 
tion  to  congregation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Church  in 
Holland,  and  roused  the  pastors  and 
the  laity  to  co-operate  in  rebuilding 
parish  life.  To-day  lay  work  has 
become  the  fashion.  Everywhere  the 
laity  are  being  ‘  mobilized  every¬ 
where  ‘  teams  of  helpers  ’  are 
springing  up. 

“  Nevertheless  people  still  cling  to 
the  old  ways  of  thought.  Who  is  help¬ 
ing  whom?  Even  to-day  the  team  of 
helpers  is  usually  not  much  more  than 
a  team  of  ‘  pastor’s  assistants.’  The 
laity  help  the  ‘  minister  ’  (the  pastor 
or  star  evangelist)  to  carry  out  his 
work.  Clericalism  remains  unbroken. 

“  But  the  Biblical  view  of  the  true 
relationship  between  the  functions  of 
the  ‘  office-holders  ’  and  the  ‘  laity  ’ 
is  completely  different.  The  help  must 
be  given  in  the  opjxjsite  direction: 
Christ  made  ‘  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and 
teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  ’ 
(Eph.  4:11-12).  It  is  not  primarily 
the  ‘  office-bearers,’  but  the  ‘  saints,’ 
the  ‘  laity,’  the  congregation  as  a 
whole,  whom  Christ  calls  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him  in  his  work. 

“  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
Church  congregations  have  received 
from  God  people  qualified  to  equip 


them  for  their  service.  And  this  is 
still  true  to-day:  for  instance,  in  the 
hectic  rhythm  of  modern  life,  hardly 
anything  is  more  urgently  needed  than 
quiet  and  reflection;  it  is  at  this  very 
time  that  Christ  has  given  us  brother¬ 
hoods  and  sisterhoods  which  are  per¬ 
forming  the  service  of  retreat  to  equip 
the  saints  for  their  service  in  the 
world.  The  Church  and  the  world 
to-day  need  meeting  places,  places 
where  discussion  can  go  on.  Christ 
has  given  us  men  and  women  with 
spiritual  gifts  who  are  performing  this 
service  of  training  by  running  confer¬ 
ence  centres,  evangelical  academies, 
and  the  like. 

“  When  we  give  the  Spirit  scope, 
then  we  may  well  become  dismayed 
at  the  dynamic  force  of  this  Spirit. 
Indeed  there  actually  is  a  great  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Spirit  in  our  day,  which 
has  been  called  ‘  the  new.  third  branch 
of  the  Christian  faith,’  alongside 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  In 
South  America  the  majority  of  Pro¬ 
testants  belong  to  such  ‘  Pentecostal 
sects,’  and  in  other  continents,  too. 
similar  movements  of  the  spirit  are 
developing  an  explosive  missionary 
impetus  .  .  . 

“The  structures  of  an  evangelizing 
Church  lie  in  the  field  of  tension 
between  the  normal  process  of  insti¬ 
tutionalization  and  the  dynamic  drive 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

“  We  do  well  to  take  seriously  the 
sociological  law  of  institutionalization. 
Even  the  best  structural  form  can  be 
attacked  by  sclerosis.  Church  institu¬ 
tions  and  movements  which  only  a 
century  ago  were  extremely  promising 
tokens  of  renewal — like  the  homes  for 
deaconesses,  for  instance — are  now  in 
a  state  of  crisis.  All  the  innovations 
which  we  now  rightly  regard  as  signs 
of  renewal  in  the  Church  may  also  be 
attacked  in  a  few  decades  by  the 
process  of  institutionalization. 

“Therefore  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  that  an  evangelizing 
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Church  has  to  learn  is  how  to  die.  The  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  world.  thi 
sacraments  of  the  Church  are  sacra-  scl 

ments  of  death :  at  baptism  we  are  “  Fortunately  God  sees  to  it  that  lei 

‘drowned’  (to  use  Luther’s  expres-  again  and  again  the  storms  of  world  al 

sion),  and  at  Communion  the  Body  of  history  turn  Church  facades  into  ruins.  ac 

Christ  is  broken.  The  Church  which  But  that  same  God  often  infuses  new  }  tii 

professes  these  sacraments,  however.  life  into  old  forms  through  His  Spirit.  N 

has  not  yet  learned  sufficiently  not  to  He  gives  us  new  spiritual  gifts  and  gj 

hold  fast  to  its  own  life,  and  to  let  die  with  them  new  structures  for  the  p( 

all  that  does  not  serve  participation  in  service  of  the  Church  in  the  world.”  re 

tl 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SCIENTIST  p 


Many  Frontier  readers  will  want  to  Dr.  Bell  continued :  “  It  is  quite  c 
offer  good  wishes  to  Dr.  George  Bell  useless  to  say  “  the  Church  knows  all  i  ti 

on  his  retirement  from  the  See  of  the  answers.  .  .  .  The  Church  has  to  '  c 

Chichester.  One  of  the  most  interest-  acknowledge  ignorance  over  a  wide  j  c 
ing  comments  which  he  has  made  in  .  field.  I  suggest  that  the  Church,  and  ( 

recent  months  was  to  the  Upper  House  by  that  I  mean  the  Church  authori-  t 

of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  ties,  must  recognize  that  the  most  i 

when  he  urged  for  more  research  and  rewarding  method  is  that  of  encounter,  .  | 

study  into  the  moral  and  spiritual  and  the  Church  should  make  some  ' 

significance  of  modem  scientific  dis-  plan  or  arrangement  by  which  the 

coveries.  He  said.  “  In  the  industrial  moral  philosopher,  and  the  pastoral  ; 
field,  automation  is  going  to  change  theologian  may  encounter  the  scien- 

the  whole  frame  of  things;  psychology  tists  and  the  technologists.”  The  , 

has  found  methods  of  manipulating  Bishop  concluded:  “This  requires  a 

men’s  minds  and  exercising  almost  new  strategy  and  the  providing  of 

unlimited  power  over  them :  some  place  in  which  such  encounters  I 

physiologists  have  found  methods  of  can  take  place,  and  in  which  research 

controlling  the  number  and  the  bodily  can  be  undertaken.  This  is  beyond  ,* 

shape  of  human  beings  before  they  are  the  resources  of  the  parochial  system  ‘ 

born;  and  physicists  envisage  the  day  as  it  now  stands,  but  it  is  of  very 

when  we,  on  this  planet,  can  make  great  importance.” 
contact  with  other  worlds.” 


LITTLE  ROCK 

A  number  of  reports  have  come  Negroes,  parents  and  children,  who 

in  about  the  attitude  of  the  Churches  have  made  the  break-through.  The  i 

to  the  recent  events  at  Little  Rock,  actual  number  of  Negro  students  j 

Arkansas.  As  our  contemporary  enrolling  in  white  scho:;ls  is  in  no  case 

Christianity  and  Crisis  says :  “The  role  large,  and  in  some  states  constitutes 

played  by  the  local  Churches  in  all  only  a  token  compliance, 

this  has  been  largely  one  of  cautious  “The  important  matter,  however, 
inaction.”  Nevertheless,  Negro  minis-  has  been  the  quality  of  the  bearing  of 

ters  have  played  a  very  important  Negro  citizens  within  an  ominous  and 

part  in  preparing  the  Negroes  for  the  electric  atmosphere.  The  manner  in 

dreadful  ordeal  of  the  first  few  days  which  both  militant  courage  and  ) 

at  school.  Christianity  and  Crisis  poised  self-restraint  have  been  corn- 

reports:  bined  is  truly  magnificent. 

“  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  “  On  the  one  hand,  Negro  parents  j 
of  the  September  developments  sur-  have  been  called  on  to  defy  the  hostile  I 

rounding  the  attempts  at  integration  in  sentiments  of  the  white  majority  and  ' 

the  upper  South  and  border  states  has  to  petition  school  boards,  who  mainly 

been  the  remarkable  behaviour  of  the  prefer  segregation,  for  reassignment  of 


their  children  to  non-segre^ted 
schools  when  certainly  the  path  of 
least  resistance  would  be  to  ‘  go 
along  with  the  white  folks  ’  and 
accept  the  status  quo.  At  the  same 
time,  where  integration  has  started,  the 
Negro  children  are  asked  to  run  the 
gamut  of  hostility,  to  confront  every 
possible  kind  of  insult,  and,  when 
reviled,  to  revile  not  in  return.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  school  boards  of 
many  communities  that  they  took 
pains  to  choose  students  of  more  than 
usual  caliber  for  the  initial  steps  in  the 
upper  grades.  It  is  to  the  even  greater 
credit  of  the  Negro  children  themselves 
that  their  bearing  has  been  poised  and 
calm.  It  is  almost  too  much  to  ask 
of  human  nature,  especially  at  the  age 
of  adolescence  when  acceptance  by 
the  crowd  is  of  first  importance,  that 
these  students  find  themselves  required 
to  bear  this  responsibility. 

“  In  the  tremulous  weeks  of  the 
opening  of  school,  there  must  have 
been  many  fierce  internal  battles  of 
faith  with  prejudice  in  the  school  yards 
and  registration  lines  and  many 
instances  of  quiet  courage  on  the  part 
of  both  white  and  Negro  students 
which  the  journalistic  camera  did  not 
catch.  In  any  case,  the  pacific 
behaviour  of  almost  all  the  Negro 
students  completely  upset  the  standard 
stereotype  of  the  white  fascist  who 
associates  Negroes  automatically  with 
razor  fights.  The  onus  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  mob  violence  is  seen  clearly 
to  fall  on  the  white  opponents  of  the 
new  order.  .  .  . 

“  There  is  great  opportunity  for 


church  leadership,  lay  and  clerical,  at 
this  point.  Even  in  situations  where 
the  situation  is  fiuid  and  the  sentiments 
for  compliance  are  mixed  with  the 
sentiments  for  resistance,  there  is 
perilously  little  communication  be¬ 
tween  Negro  and  white  leadership. 
Yet  there  is  no  clearer  lesson  to  be 
learned  than  that  successful  integra¬ 
tion  can  be  carried  off  only  by  a 
patient  and  painstaking  preparation 
ahead  of  time.  It  is  within  the  life 
and  programme  of  the  churches  that 
the  most  relevant  kind  of  education 
can  be  carried  on,  to  exorcise  the 
demon  of  prejudice,  to  examine 
segregation  and  integration  by  the 
standard  of  Christian  justice,  to  create 
a  climate  of  opinion  in  the  community 
receptive  to  the  new  order,  and  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  white  youths  for 
acts  of  consideration  and  courtesy,  in 
schoolyard  and  classroom,  to  match 
the  courage  and  self-discipline  of  the 
Negro  newcomers.” 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
spoke  out  at  its  autumn  meeting, 
praising  President  Eisenhower  for 
his  intervention,  and  joining  with  a 
number  of  major  American  denomi¬ 
nations  in  pleading  support  for  the 
schools’  integration  programme.  A 
sharp  retort  comes  from  the  pro¬ 
segregation  White  Citizens’  Council 
at  Little  Rock,  challenging  local 
clergy  who  had  attacked  Governor 
Faubus  to  integrate  their  own 
churches.  The  Council  pointed  out 
that  “  under  this  arrangement,  the 
children  would  not  be  asked  to  accept 
a  situation  which  the  adults  are  un¬ 
willing  to  tolerate.” 


THE  COST  OF  WITNESS 


Some  of  the  difficulties  which  faced 
white  American  citizens  who  take  a 
clear  line  on  racial  integration  were 
indicated  in  a  recent  speech  by  Sarah 
Patton  Boyle  of  Charlotteville, 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Boyle,  whose  address 
was  reported  by  the  Presbyterian 
Outlook,  said :  “  We  all  know  what 
courage  it  takes  for  a  Negro  to  speak 
out  against  the  existing  order.  .  .  . 
But  the  minority  member  who  makes 
an  open  stand  for  integration  has  one 
comfort  to  sustain  him  on  his  difficult 


road.  This  is  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  giving  voice  to  the  official  position 
of  his  group.  He  knows  that  he  can 
count  on  the  approval  and  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  his  press  and  of  all  the  out¬ 
standing  leaders  and  intellects  in  the 
coloured  world. 

“  But  the  white  citizen  who  defends 
minority  rights  does  not  have  this 
comfort.  He  runs  the  same  risks 
which  his  coloured  brothers  run.  His 
job  is  often  endangered;  his  life  is 
sometimes  threaten^.  And  discour- 
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agement  hangs  heavily  on  his  heart. 
But  unlike  his  coloured  brothers,  he 
has  no  hiding  place.  For  his  own 
people  are  the  ones  whom  he  has 
chosen  to  oppose,  and  many  disap¬ 
prove  of  this  who  approve  of  the 
Negroes’  stand. 

Suppose  you  believed  that,  if  you 
raised  your  voice  to  express  your 
convictions,  you  would  grieve  your 
parents,  embarrass  your  sisters  and 
brothers  and  endanger  your  children’s 
social  acceptance.  Suppose  you 
exjjected  your  own  people  to  receive 
you  as  a  traitor  and  as  a  threat  to  their 
welfare.  Suppose  on  Sunday  you 
would  look  forward  to  curt  nods  and 
stiff  smiles  from  such  fellow  church¬ 
men  as  could  summon  sufficient 


Christianity,  and  the  careful  avoid¬ 
ance  of  those  who  could  not 
summon  it.  ^ 

*■  Suppose  you  had  noticed  as  the  , 
attacks  on  you  grew  hotter  that  many  , 
of  your  friends,  instead  of  rallying ! 
around  found  more  and  more  excuses  • 
for  knowing  you  less  and  less  well,  i 
“  Suppose  you  could  expect  that  in  [ 
your  community  ugly  stories  would  be  i 
circulated.  .  .  .  Ask  yourselves,  t 
honestly,  are  you  sure  that  many  of  ' 
you  would  raise  your  voices  then? 

“  Yet,  this  is  a  broad  outline  of  j 
what  a  white  citizen  expects  when  he  *  b 
takes  a  stand  for  racial  equality  '  $ 

against  the  proclaimed  official  posi-  c 
tion  of  the  White  South.  ...”  1 

1 


DANGEROUS  FARMING 


A  courageous  attempt  at  Christian 
community  living  has  been  the  farm 
called  Koinonia,  established  near 
Americus,  Georgia,  in  1942,  by  the 
Rev.  Clarence  Jordan  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Church,  and  Mr.  Martin 
England.  Koinonia  comprises  some 
1,100  acres  and  has  been  run  on  com¬ 
munity  lines  with  no  distinction  of 
race.  Until  recently  there  were  60 
people  there,  one-quarter  Negro.  The 
founders  are  convinced  Christian 
pacifists  showing  a  determination  to 
run  the  farm  efficiently  and  with  the 
help  of  normal  machinery  and  labour- 
saving  devices.  Since  1956  it  has  been 
subjected  to  relentless  economic  and 
physical  pressure  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  including  dynamiting,  gunfire,  a 
commercial  boycott  for  the  supply  of 
goods  like  petrol  and  seedstuffs,  and 
a  refusal  to  purchase  any  of  the  farm’s 
produce.  Insurance  coverage  on  the 
buildings  was  cancelled,  and  it  proved 
necessary  to  buy  foodstuffs  and  other 
supplies  from  mail-order  stores. 

Koinonia  has  now  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  national  controversy  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  one  hand  a 
number  of  prominent  local  citizens  in 
Georgia  have  urged  that  the  farm 
should  move  north,  on  the  grounds 
that  so  radical  a  project  can  only 
bring  strife  and  not  peace  to  Americus. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  church 


leaders  have  urged  Koinonia  to  stand  i 
fast,  and  2,000  people  have  pledged 
$50  each  as  an  emergency  insurance  to  ! 
cover  damage  to  the  property.  Mr. 
Jordan  reports  that  there  has  been 
particular  trouble  recently  since  the  i 
events  at  Little  Rock.  There  have  ^ 
been  night  riders,  burning  crosses  and  f 
shot-gun  volleys.  ; 

The  radical  Roman  Catholic  labour 
leader,  Robert  Steed,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Catholic  Worker  (New 
York),  wrote  some  letters  from  j 
Koinonia  during  a  visit  this  last 
summer.  He  said: 

“  Four  of  us  are  sleeping  in  the 
house  across  the  road  that  was  fired 
into.  There  hasn’t  been  any  trouble  ^ 
for  almost  three  weeks  so  it  is  thought 
relatively  safe  to  stay  there.  Two  of 
the  men  were  out  in  one  of  the  cars 
yesterday  and  were  deliberatelv 
rammed  by  another  car  four  times.  It 
was  the  same  man  who  tried  to  run 
Mr.  Jordan  off  the  road.  While  I  was  ♦ 
in  town  yesterday,  though  I  was  not 
particularly  aware  of  it,  John  Eustance  \ 
said  that  I  had  been  getting  the  ' 
“  eagle  eye  ”  by  the  townsfolk.  He 
said  that  it  was  known  that  their  phone  ) 
calls  were  listened  in  on,  so  that  my  1 
presence  was  not  unexpected.  Also  a  i 
group  of  prominent  citizens  from 
Americus  are  coming  out  to-morrow 
to  talk  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
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munity  about  getting  out,  at  least  that  suraably  too  big  to  fool  with.  The 

is  what  the  conimunity  thinks.  Last  whole  town  is  in  an  uproar  over  the 

Sunday  morning  Birdsey’s  seed  store  bombing  and  the  city  council  and  the 

was  bombed  as  a  warning  to  stop  sell-  police  force  say  they  are  really  making 

ing  to  Koinonia.  They  are  the  only  an  effort  to  find  not  only  the  people 

big  business  that  sells  to  Koinonia  who  threw  the  dynamite  but  those  who 

except  Sears.  Roebuck,  which  is  pre-  paid  them  to  do  it.” 


A  MISSION  TO  MAKERERE 


A  young  man  coming  from  the  tion?”  The  mission  team,  led  by  the 
background  of  rural  Africa  and  a  mis-  Bishop  of  Uganda,  was  drawn  from 

sion  secondary  school  into  the  society  different  Christian  traditions,  and 

of  800  young  men  from  Uganda,  sought  to  give  a  reasoned  account  of 
Kenya,  and  Tanganyika  at  Makerere  the  Christian  faith. 

University  College,  finds  himself  in  a  Not  only  was  there  “  considerable 
new  and  exciting,  but  also  disturbing  excitement  among  the  students — more 
world.  He  finds  himself  in  an  atmo-  than  ever  we  have  known  before,”  as 
sphere  of  free  and  iconoclastic  discus-  one  of  them  put  it — but  members  of 

sion;  he  meets  the  scientific  view  of  the  teaching  staff  who  had  had  little 

the  world,  and  asks  how  it  can  be  contact  with  the  Church  before  were 

reconciled  with  the  Bible  view,  which,  found  discussing  the  questions  dealt 

perhaps,  has  till  now  been  unques-  with  day  by  day. 

tioned;  he  reads  Wells.  Bernard  Shaw,  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  said  that 
and  Orwell,  and  finds  among  his  the  Mission  held  up  work  in  his  dis- 

teachers  those  who  have  no  need  of  secting  rooms,  as  he  found  students 

the  hypothesis  of  God:  Thomas  gathered  together  every  evening  to 

Paine’s  Age  of  Reason  circulates  hear  the  addresses.  The  missioners 

in  the  College,  and  he  doesn’t  know  were  kept  busy  to  late  hours  of  the 

that  it  isn’t  really  news  at  all.  night,  leading  discussion  groups  and 

The  College’s  proud  motto  is  “  Pro  talking  with  individual  enquirers. 
futuro  cedificamus"  (“  We  build  for  The  Principal  said  afterwards  that 
the  future  ”),  and  this  inspired  the  “  There  has  been  no  event  for  many 

theme  of  a  recent  mission  to  the  Col-  years  which  has  so  roused  the  whole 

lege,  which  posed  the  question  to  both  college  to  discussion  and  intellectual 

students  and  staff,  “  On  what  founda-  activity.”  Nf.il  Russell. 

LIVING  WITH  COMMUNISTS  IN 
TRAVANCORE 

Frontier  readers  will  have  noticed  The  statement  starts  with  a  brief 
that  a  Communist  government  has  but  admirable  survey  of  the  basic 
been  freely  and  democratically  Christian  attitude  to  society  .  .  .  “  The 

elected  in  Kerala,  South  India.  Al-  State  becomes  responsible  both  to 

though  the  powers  of  this  administra-  God  and  to  man.  The  Christian  is  in 
tion  are  limited  by  the  Central  this  world  but  not  of  it.  He  is  called 

government  at  Delhi,  Kerala  Christ-  to  be  loyal  to  the  State,  but  this 

ians  have  some  urgent  and  practical  loyalty  is  conditioned  and  judged  by 
problems  to  face  in  working  out  their  his  citizenship  in  ithe  Kingdom  of 
responsibilities  to  their  new  rulers.  God.  .  .  .”  It  goes  on  to  admit  “To- 
Last  August  an  informal  group  of  day  in  India  it  must  be  emphasized 
them  drew  up  a  policy  statement,  and  that  parliamentary  democracy  cannot 
the  full  text  of  this,  which  has  re-  be  true  to  its  whole  purpose  if  it  does 
cently  arrived,  deserves  attention.  not  bring  about  effective  and  rapid 
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social  change  towards  social  justice.  that  have  become  common  among  a 
In  other  words,  parliamentary  demo-  section  of  the  management  of  schools 
cracy  must  be  dynamic  enough  to  en-  have  made  the  introduction  of  some 
sure  the  early  realization  of  a  Welfare  legislation  inevitable  ...  the  cause  of 
State  under  the  rule  of  law.”  Clearly  education  will  best  be  served  by  the 
any  Communist  government  is  a  promotion  of  an  autonomous  Educa- 
major  threat  to  rule  of  law  and  tion  Board,  free  from  political  inter-  ; 
individual  freedom,  nevertheless  ference.” 

”  Inasmuch  as  the  Communists  have  The  statement  ends :  “  Christians 
been  returned  to  power  by  constitu-  should  acknowledge  with  a  sense  of 

tional  means,  the  Communist  govern-  guilt  their  failure  to  be  concerned  • 
ment  deserves  discerning  support.  with  the  social  ills  in  the  existing 
Merc  anti-Communism  without  any  order.  This  failure  in  the  past 
positive  approach  will  not  be  helpful  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  not  > 

in  the  situation.”  doing  the  right  thing  now ;  on  the 

On  specific  points  the  Christian  contrary  it  should  urge  us  to  greater 
group  are  equally  frank.  “A  re-  concern  for  social  justice  expressed 
formed  police  code  is  long  overdue,  through  a  fuller  participation  in  the 
Corruption  and  abuse  of  power  have  political  life  of  the  State.  But  this 
been  rampant  in  the  department,  need  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
Police  were  very  often  used  in  favour  unfortunate  tendency  among  some 
of  the  privileged  class.”  Nevertheless  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  identify 
they  claim  “  there  is  to-day  (under  themselves  with  any  one  political  » 
the  Communists)  a  lack  of  security  party  and  to  issue  specific  directives 
among  certain  sections  of  people  ...  to  the  members  of  the  Church  to  vote 
we  would  like  to  impress  on  the  for  a  particular  party.  This  should 
Government  that  discrimination  in  the  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that  , 
execution  of  law  is  a  denial  of  the  they  have  no  right  or  responsibility  to 
rule  of  law.”  On  the  land  problem  affirm  certain  values  or  broad  prin- 
they  state:  “we  sincerely  welcome  the  ciples  with  which  political  parties  or 
Agrarian  Reforms  Bill  recently  pro-  programmes  will  be  tested  and  pre¬ 
posed  ...  we  note  that  the  proposed  ferred.  For  instance,  in  the  present  ) 

Bill  exempts  land  owned  by  the  situation  in  Kerala  they  have  a  great 

Churches  and  other  relegious  institu-  responsibility  to  help  the  people  to 
tions  from  the  purview  of  the  Act.  As  take  a  stand  against  communalism  as 
we  believes  that  the  Churches  should  well  as  against  totalitarianism, 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  all  progressive  Citizenship  groups  or  study  circles 
measures,  we  urge  them  to  express  may  be  organized  at  parish  levels  for 
their  readiness  to  bring  the  land  promoting  intelligent  understanding  of 
owned  by  them  under  the  scope  of  the  the  tenets  of  dynamic  democracy,  the 
Act.  .  .  .”  On  education  (which  has  right  and  privileges  of  the  citizen 
become  a  burning  question,  especi-  under  the  Constitution  and  the  duties 
ally  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Kerala)  of  responsible  citizenship.”  ' 

the  group  admit;  “The  malpractices 


THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION 

Recently  a  short  conference  on  the  hundred  years  ago.  We  needed  studies 

sociology  of  religion  was  held  at  the  of  the  process  of  secularization  (in 

University  of  Sheffield,  attended  by  a  which  all  were  involved)  so  as  to  dis-  ) 

dozen  clergy  and  the  same  number  cover  what  precluded  religious  com- 

of  sociologists.  Dr.  N.  Birnbaum  of  mitment.  Rather  than  a  mere  multi- 

the  London  School  of  Economics,  dis-  plication  of  statistics,  he  asked  for 

cussed  the  position  of  the  sociology  key  studies  of  communities,  denomi- 

of  religion  in  Britain  to-day,  and  nations  and  congregations,  indicating 

pointed  out  that  few  studies  were  at  the  mind  and  behaviour  of  modern 

present  in  hand,  compared  with  the  people  towards  religion.  A  second 

lurveys  and  censuses  of  fifty  and  a  writer  described  how  the  Roman 
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g  a  ■  Catholic  Church  in  France  is  making 

(ols  considerable  use  of  sociological  tech- 

ime  niques  in  planning  missions;  in  its  sur- 

Of  '  vcys  and  censuses  of  church  attend- 

the  ;  ance,  its  comparison  of  social  and 

ca-  f  geographical  factors  in  religious  prac- 

;er-  i  tices,  its  comparison  of  religious  and 

I  voting  behaviour,  its  studies  of  the 

ins  ■  supply  of  ordinands.  Most  dioceses 

of  and  large  towns  in  France  have  now 

led  been  effectively  surveyed,  and  the 

ing  development  of  sociological  thinking 

ast  represents  real  intellectual  revolution, 

lot  >  which  has  been  a  contributory  factor 

he  towards  the  growth  of  enterprises  like 

ter  j  the  Mission  de  France  and  the  Mis- 

;ed  sion  de  Paris. 

he  The  Rev.  W.  Pickering  gave  an 

[lis  account  of  his  research  into  the  reli- 

he  gious  life  of  two  northern  English 

ne  towns.  He  described  his  sources, 

ify  methods,  and  some  findings  on 

;al  t  church  attendance  and  activity  over 

es  the  past  hundred  years.  Dr.  P.  H. 

ite  Mann  of  Sheffield  University,  the 

Id  secretary  and  chief  organizer  of  the 

at  conference,  reported  on  a  detailed  en- 

to  '  quiry  into  church-going  in  three  city 

n-  parishes,  with  an  analysis  of  age  struc- 

or  ture  and  occupations  of  church  goers, 

e-  and  the  distance  which  people  lived 

nt  J  away  from  their  place  of  worship, 

at  Canon  E.  R.  Wickham  spoke  of  the 

to  need  “to  put  flesh  on  the  bones  of 

IS  statistical  information  ”  so  as  to 

n.  understand  the  mood  of  the  people. 

;s  At  three  points  sociology  could  help 

ir  the  Church  to-day:  in  its  task  of  im- 

,f  pregnating  society  as  a  whole,  in  its 

le  relations  with  the  centres  of  power 

n  in  society,  and  in  evaluating  and  re- 

;s  vising  the  local  structure  of  the 

1  Church. 


An  interesting  contribution  was 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Newman 
Demographic  Survey,  who  spoke  of 
their  work  in  mapping  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Britain  in  relation  to 
education,  marriage,  “leakages  ”  and 
conversions.  The  Survey  is  an  ex¬ 
panding  lay  agency,  recognized  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy,  and  having  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  a  number  of  voluntary  re¬ 
search  teams.  One  Roman  Catholic 
priest  reported  that  he  was  working 
on  the  formal  and  informal  structure 
of  the  parish,  and  another  that  he  was 
studying  the  social  background  of 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  last  hundred 
years. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  conference 
lav  always  the  question  of  theological 
differences  and  emnhases.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  attempting  to  assess  how 
alive  and  vigorous  a  denomination  or 
congregation  is.  each  church  under¬ 
stands  itself  and  its  relation  with 
society  differently,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  wish  to  use  sociology  in  different 
ways.  Clearly  this  sometimes  means 
that  the  sociological  conclusions  of 
different  Christian  bodies  are  not 
strictly  comparable.  It  was  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
at  present  not  adequately  supplied 
with  men  and  money  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  work  in  this  field.  In  the 
immediate  future  much  depends  on 
the  initiative  of  individuals,  who  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other. 

M.  J.  Jackson. 


MEN  STILL  WITHOUT  WORK 


s  The  unemployment  situation  in  Abb^  Pierre,  Paris,  who  asked  “  How 

1  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  is  one  of  is  it  possible  to  leave  so  many  human 

.  ^  the  main  economic  failures  of  West-  creatures  without  the  resources  they 
ern  Europe  ;  and  recently  Protestants  need  in  carrying  out  their  will  to 

and  Roman  Catholics  joined  together  attain  by  their  labour  human  dignity? 

r  in  a  “  full  employment  ”  conference  They  want  to  fulfil  their  destiny  as 

held  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  under  the  children  of  God,  at  a  time  when  there 
5  t  leadership  of  the  famous  Catholic  is  a  superabundance  of  science,  tech- 

I  writer  and  social  worker  Danilo  nique,  and  financial  resources." 

I  Oolci.  The  key-note  of  the  meeting  One  of  the  main  speakers  was  Pas- 

I  was  struck  by  a  message  from  the  tor  Tullio  Vinay,  director  of  the  Pro- 
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testant  community  of  Agape,  in  be  no  less  a  matter  of  Christian  con- 

northern  Italy.  He  arfirmed ;  “  In  sistency  and  love  for  men  whom 

the  economy  of  the  Gospel,  when  you  Christ  has  called  to  the  task  of  shar-  ; 

deprive  a  man  of  the  possibility  of  ing  joyfully  in  God’s  great  work.” 

work,  you  also  deprive  him  of  his  It  is  reported  that  since  the  confer-  . 
vocation,  destroying  him  as  a  joyful  ence  ended,  Danilo  Dolci  and  his  1 

creature  of  God  and  a  brother  bound  collaborator  Franco  Alasia  have  em-  ■ 

to  us  by  love  .  .  .  more  than  economic.  barked  on  one  of  their  fasts  to  draw 
social  and  political  reasons  should  attention  to  hunger  and  poverty  in 

compel  us  to  tackle  the  problem  of  South  Italy, 

full  employment  resolutely.  It  should 


Frontier  Fixtures 


Dnnford  Ecumenical  Week. 

“  The  Elements  of  Worship  ”  is  the  title  of  this  year’s  Ecumenical  summer 
conference  for  lay  people,  which  takes  place  from  30th  August  to  6th  September 
at  Dunford  College.  Like  its  two  very  successful  predecessors  this  conference  ^ 
is  designed  to  show  lay  people  of  all  churches  the  possibilities  of  work  for  the 
Ecumenical  movement  in  a  local  situation.  Different  traditions  of  worship, 
including  various  ways  of  using  music,  will  be  studied  together.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  free  time.  Dunford  College  is  very  comfortable  and  the  food  is  good.  | 
It  is  an  excellent  centre  for  excursions.  The  summer  conference  is  organized 
by  Kathleen  Bliss  and  John  Lawrence.  The  cost  of  the  full  week  will  be  9  gns. 
Will  those  who  are  interested  please  write  to  The  Rev.  R.  G.  Bliss,  Dunford 
College,  Midhurst.  Sussex. 

) 

Frontier  Reading  Party. 

Immediately  preceding  and  following  the  ecumenical  week,  Dunford  will  be 
open  to  take  private  guests  for  holidays.  During  the  week  September  8-13. 

Dr.  Alec  Vidler  will  be  staying  at  Dunford  and  in  the  evenings  will  lead  informal 
discussion  of  certain  selected  books :  details  to  follow. 


S.C.M.  Conference  1958 — For  Students  and  Graduates. 

For  many  years  the  Student  Christian  Movement  has  run  two  famous  con¬ 
ferences  for  students.  “  Study  Swanwick  ”  and  “  General  Swanwick,”  near  the 
village  of  that  name  in  Derbyshire.  In  1958  only  one  conference  is  to  be  held, 
from  16-23  July.  This  will  be  open  not  only  to  students  but  to  a  number 
of  young  graduates  not  exceeding  a  hundred,  provided  they  have  left  university 
or  college  within  the  past  five  years.  The  title  of  the  Conference  is  “  The  School 
of  Christ.”  and  it  will  study  various  asoects  of  Christian  discipleship  today 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospels.  The  cost  for  the  week  is  £5  15s.  Od.  including 
the  registration  fee.  Special  arrangements  for  parents  bringing  their  children 
will  be  made.  Please  anplv  as  soon  as  possible  to  The  General  Secretary, 
S.C.M.,  Annandale,  North  End  Road.  N.W.11. 

Courses  for  Lay  People  at  Bossey. 

2nd-12th  April,  “Prayer  in  Modern  Daily  Life.” 

2nd-I2th  July,  “The  Administration  of  the  Church  and  Church  Renewal.” 

For  further  particulars  apply.  Ecumenical  Institute,  ChSteau  de  Bossey. 
C^Iigny,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


I  OLIVE  WYON 

Praying  for  Unity 

One  of  the  “  Unknown  Sayings  of  Jesus  ”  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr, 
I  is  this :  “  There  will  be  divisions  and  heresies.”*  We  are  certainly  not 
f  justified  in  painting  an  idealized  picture  of  the  unity  of  the  Early 
I  Church,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  Golden  Age  from  which  we  have 
.  departed.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  true  unity  of  course,  and  the 
I  Church  was  not  as  deeply  divided  then  as  it  is  to-day.  But  in  the 
I  words  of  Professor  Greenslade:  “that  early  unity  and  catholicity 
t  were  never  absolute,  except  by  definitions  which  have  not  stood  the 
i  test  of  time;  and  an  uncritical  admiration  for  the  Early  Church  is 

i  little  more  justified  than  a  one-sided  devotion  to  the  Medieval  Age  of 
Faith,  or  a  godly  reformed  Church.”^  But  there  was  one  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  that  age  and  ours :  the  sin  of  disunion  was  admitted  and 
deplored.  Great  Christian  leaders  spoke  out  strongly  against  it,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  restore  unity  where  it  had  been  broken. 

All  down  the  centuries,  in  spite  of  great  and  tragic  divisions,  prayer 
,  for  unity  never  wholly  disappeared.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
prayer  was  constantly  offered  for  “  that  peace  and  unity  which  is 
according  to  His  will.”  During  the  last  two  hundred  years,  however, 
a  series  of  spontaneous  religious  movements  have  arisen  which  in 
their  turn  have  led  to  an  increased  emphasis  upon  the  need  to  pray 
for  Christian  unity.  Most  of  these  movements  were  connected  with 
the  prayer  for  revival,  leading  to  a  wonderful  outburst  of  missionary 
zeal.  These  movements  were  not  “  ecumenical  ”  in  aim;  for  each  had 
*  a  specific  aim  of  its  own.  But  unconsciously  they  were  pioneers  of 
f  Christian  unity. 

!  Historically,  this  movement  of  prayer  seems  to  have  sprung  out  of 
I  a  movement  in  Scotland,  about  1740,  which  very  soon  crossed  the 

Atlantic  to  America,  where  it  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  series  of  great 
Revivals.  Then  the  prayer-movement  swept  back  again,  to  England, 
I  and  then  on  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  In  England  the 
call  to  united  prayer  came  from  various  Free  Churches  in  the  Mid- 
t  lands.  Out  of  this  movement  sprang  the  wonderful  outburst  of 
I  missionary  fervour  which  led  to  the  founding  of  almost  all  the  great 

^Unknown  Sayings  of  Jesus.  J.  Jcrcmias,  p.  59 
!  ^Schism  in  the  Early  Church,  S.  L.  Greenslade,  p.  16. 
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missionary  societies  in  this  country.  At  first  Christians  did  not  pray 
together;  they  remained  within  their  own  borders.  But  as  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  grew  and  deepened,  the  spirit  of  prayer  overflowed  ^ 
denominational  barriers,  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  meetings  ' 
for  united  prayer  became  a  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  Great 
Britain. 

Out  of  this  emphasis  upon  the  Mission  of  the  Church  there  arose  a 
sense  of  “  togetherness  ”  which  deepened  into  an  awareness  of  our 
“  given  unity  ”  in  Christ;  this  in  turn  stirred  the  desire  for  outward  ^ 
unity.  This  experience  of  being  “  one  in  Christ  ”  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  New  Year  Week  of  Prayer  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Later, 

“  Calls  to  Prayer  ”  from  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation,  and 
from  the  World’s  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  World’s  Y.W.C.A.  laid  increasing 
emphasis  upon  prayer  for  unity. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  Universal  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  ^ 
Unity  (18-25  January)  came  into  being.  This  “Week”  is  now  being 
widely  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  in  every  main  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church.  This  “  Week  ”  has  had  a  curious  history; 
it  arose  first  of  all  out  of  a  sermon  preached  by  a  certain  Anglican 
clergyman  on  St.  Peters  Day  1900.  His  appeal  was  to  Anglo-Catholics 
and  Roman  Catholics  who  responded  to  it  in  some  measure,  and 
were  joined  by  a  few  congregations  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 
The  appeal  of  the  “  Week  ”  however  was  limited,  and  it  did  not 
become  in  any  sense  “  universal  ”  until  the  idea  was  taken  up  and 
transformed  by  an  unknown  French  priest,  the  Abbd  Paul  Couturier 
of  Lyons.  Through  his  genius  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  this  movement  for  prayer  over-leapt  all  confessional  barriers,  and 
has  become  a  most  living  bond  of  unity  between  Christian  people  in 
many  communions  and  many  lands. 

This  movement  and  the  New  Year  Week  of  Prayer  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  represent  two  sides  of  prayer  for  unity.  Thus  the 
earlier  prayers  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  for  revival  have  been  richly 
answered,  all  through  these  two  hundred  years,  in  three  ways :  in  the 
remarkable  missionary  advance,  coupled  with  emphasis  upon  social 
reform;  in  the  growth  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  and  in  the  ever- 
increasing  prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 

This  brief  historical  outline  shows  what  happens  when  people  begin 
to  pray  in  real  earnest.  One  of  the  results  of  this  prayer  for  unity  is 
the  growing  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  reunion  apart  from 
renewal :  the  renewal  of  the  Church  in  every  land,  and  renewal  in  our 
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own  hearts.  God  alone  can  renew  His  Church;  apart  from  Him  we 
can  do  nothing.  We  all  need  to  pray ;  “  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.” 

Prayer  of  this  kind  is  very  searching.  It  means  being  willing  to 
open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  new  points  of  view,  to  give  up  prejudices 
which  are  so  deeply  implanted  that  we  almost  believe  them  to  be  vital 
“  principles  for  many  of  us  it  may  mean  a  wholly  new  outlook, 
including  a  new  appreciation  of  other  ways  of  worship,  other  ways  of 
thinking,  other  ways  of  acting,  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
It  involves  a  new  readiness  to  go  more  than  half-way  to  meet  Christ¬ 
ians  who  hold  different  views  from  ours,  and  belong  to  different 
communions.  I  have  never  forgotten  a  talk  on  this  subject  with 
Mildred  Cable,  as  we  drove  along  the  Dorsetshire  lanes  one  summer 
day;  at  one  point  she  burst  out,  with  deep  seriousness  and  fervour: 
“I  would  meet  anyone,  a  Roman  Catholic  or  Greek  Orthodox,  or 
anyone  else,  whom  I  can  meet  in  Christ ...”  She  spoke  as  one  who 
was  deeply  moved  with  the  longing  for  closer  unity  with  other 
Christians  in  every  part  of  the  Church  Universal,  knowing  quite  well 
that  very  often  their  “  views  ”  would  be  the  very  antithesis  of  all  that 
she  had  been  taught  to  hold  dear.  Dr.  Cochrane,  too,  told  me  once  of 
the  horror  with  which  he  used  to  regard  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
when  he  was  young,  and  of  how  he  had  learned  to  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence  much  in  it  as  he  grew  older,  while  all  his  life  he  remained  a 
“  staunch  Evangelical.” 

One  of  the  most  striking  elements  in  the  movement  led  by  Paul 
Couturier  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  willingness  to  recognize  where 
one’s  own  Church  has  gone  wrong  in  the  past ;  in  France,  for  instance, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  have  prayed  together  for  mutual  forgive¬ 
ness.  At  the  present  time,  so  much  of  our  reluctance  to  go  forward 
on  the  path  of  unity  is  due  to  these  deep-seated  “  non-theological 
factors,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called;  though  where  these  are  due 
to  ignorance,  blindness  and  hatred,  one  can  scarcely  describe  them  as 
“  non-theological  ” !  To  admit  this  is  very  difficult;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  such  prayer  is  far  from  easy.  Our  Lord  Himself  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  easy;  that  is  why  He  told  us  to  pray  for  unity. 

We  need  more,  however,  than  a  general  desire  to  “  pray  for  unity.” 
We  need  to  “  get  our  prayers  from  God.”  That  great  missionary  man 
of  prayer,  Fraser  of  Lisuland,  wrote  once ;  “  I  feel  the  need  of  trust¬ 
ing  Him  to  lead  me  in  prayer  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  We  must 
get  our  prayers  from  God,  and  pray  to  know  His  will .  .  .  God  is  not 
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in  a  hurry.  He  cannot  do  things  with  us  until  we  are  trained  and 
ready  for  them.”  Above  all,  for  our  strengthening  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  we  know  that  when  we  try  to  pray  for  unity,  we  are  not  alone. 

We  are  being  drawn  into  closer  union  with  the  prayer  of  Christ.  Here  / 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  great  men  and  women  of  prayer,  from 
the  Bible  (especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  and  from  people  like  ' 
the  Abbe  Couturier.  For  him,  as  for  us  all,  the  prototype  of  such  i 
prayer  is  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;  “  God  desires  ,  i 

to  associate  us  with  His  work.  That  is  why  the  Prayer  of  Christ.  ^ 

offered  after  the  Last  Supper  in  the  Upper  Room  on  the  first  Maundy  '  ( 

Thursday,  in  which  He  prays  to  His  Father  for  the  unity  of  His  ‘ 

Church,  ought  to  echo  and  re-echo  ...  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian.”  ] 

As  we  join  in  this  prayer  we  are  very  close  to  the  heart  of  things —  l 

the  very  Heart  of  Love  Itself.  j 

Some  Protestant  Sisters  in  Switzerland  once  asked  Abbe  Couturier  ' 
to  help  them  in  their  prayers,  and  especially  in  their  intercessions. 
Writing  to  them  privately,  he  gave  them  a  great  deal  out  of  his  own 
experience.  Speaking  of  his  own  practice  he  said ;  “  1  go  to  prayer  as 
to  a  ‘  public  service,’  an  ‘  office  of  obligation,’  a  ‘  creative  act  ’  .  .  . 
a  service  which  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  wills  to  accomplish  within 
me.  I  begin  by  praying  for  myself  .  .  .  who  am  I,  to  try  to  do  such 
things?  Nothing!  I  am  a  sinner.  So  I  will  listen  to  Christ  ‘  groaning  ’  ^ 
within  me  by  His  Spirit,  and  purifying  me.  I  will  leave  Him  free  to  j 
work  within  me.  May  He  give  it  all  back  to  His  Father  by  the  Holy  j 
Spirit.” 

In  this  kind  of  prayer  Couturier  felt  that  he  was  united  not  only 
with  Christ,  but  also  with  the  whole  human  family.  He  tells  his 
friends  that  when  he  prays  like  this  he  is  aware  of  all  his  brethren 
everywhere,  in  all  their  needs  and  sufferings;  he  prays  with  them,  as  j 
he  joins  in  the  Prayer  of  Christ ;  “lam  nothing  but  a  “  voice.”  It  is  : 
Christ  by  His  Spirit  who  gives.  His  Voice  to  the  voice  of  all  my 
brethren,  and  to  my  own  voice  as  well.  He  alone  can  offer  to  the 
Father  the  one  unique  prayer,  ‘  Abba !  Father !  ’  ” 

Such  prayer  is  a  call  to  sanctity.  Dr.  Sangster,  in  his  book  The 
Pure  in  Heart,  lays  great  stress  on  the  connection  between  sanctity  ) 
and  revival  and  between  sanctity  and  unity.  He  says  of  the  saints; 

“ .  .  .  their  secret  is  this :  ‘  Being  all  of  them  near  enough  to  i 
the  Cross  to  touch  the  wood,  they  are  near  enough  to  touch  ' 
each  other.’  ” 

t 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

ANGRY  YOUNG  MEN 

Mr.  Leslie  Paul’s  article  on  the  “  new  angry  young  men  ”  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  CNL  attracted  much  notice.  Those  who  spoke  to  me  about 


it  were  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr. 
members  of  the  younger  generation 
are  printed  below. 

Dear  Sir, 

Being  a  young  man,  Mr.  Leslie 
Paul’s  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Christian  New-Lettcr  first  made  me 
angry,  and  then  made  me  puzzled. 
How  is  it,  one  asks  oneself,  that  a 
person  of  such  evident  intelligence  and 
perception  should  so  entirely  miss  the 
point?  Is  it  merely  a  question  of  age? 

Is  it  only  those  under  thirty-five  who 
found  Jimmy  Porter,  despite  all  his 
superficial  nastiness,  such  a  moving 
and,  in  the  end,  sympathetic 
character? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  age,  for  some  at 
least  of  our  elders  seem  to  have  under¬ 
stood.  But  for  those  who  have  not. 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  p>oint  out 
how  much  Look  Back  in  Anger  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  the  explanation  of 
the  apparently  unreasonable  anger  and 
attitude  of  some  of  the  younger 
generation.  Alison,  the  wife,  personi¬ 
fies,  in  an  almost  terrifying  way,  all 
those  cherished  English  qualities, 
niceness,  restraint,  “  graciousness  ” 
even  to  use  Mr.  Paul's  word,  which 
were  once  virtues,  but  are  now  simply 
inappropriate.  The  trouble  with  the 
English,  as  Mr.  E.  M.  Forster  has 
diagnosed  it,  is  an  undeveloped  heart. 
“  It  is  not  that  the  Englishman  can’t 
feel — it  is  that  he  is  afraid  to  feel.  He 
has  been  taught  at  his  public  school 
that  feeling  is  bad  form.  He  must 
not  express  great  joy  or  sorrow. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence, 

Mr.  Leslie  Paul’s  article  “  Mr.  Polly 
Graduates,”  draws  together  a  fascin¬ 
ating  variety  of  examples,  but  I  think 
that  he  is  being  unrealistic  in  requir¬ 
ing  that  Angry  Young  Men  be 
nothing  but  angry;  he  sees  Jimmy 
Porter’s  “  softening  ”  as  a  flaw  in  the 
portrait,  due  to  propagandist  inten¬ 
tions  and  uncontrolled  sympathies  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  To  me,  the 


Paul’s  general  view.  But  ithree 
have  written  critical  letters  which 
J.  W.  L. 

or  even  open  his  mouth  too  wide 
.when  he  talks  —  his  pipe  might 
fall  out  if  he  did.”  More  than 
thirty-five  years  have  passed  since 
those  words  were  written,  and  the 
world  has  meanwhile  crashed  about 
our  ears,  but  both  heart  and  mind 
have  remained  resolutely  undeveloped. 
There  is  a  frightening  unwillingness 
to  feel,  to  think  and  to  connect,  which 
issues  at  the  present  moment  in  such 
actions  as  the  Government’s  refusal  to 
repeal  the  unjust  laws  relating  to 
homosexuality,  which  issued  a  year 
ago  in  the  perilous  madness  of  Suez. 
Jimmy  Porter,  whatever  his  faults,  is 
an  animal  who  thinks  and  feels,  who 
is  alive  and  kicking,  and  the  final 
degradation  of  Alison  is  not  simply  a 
fall,  for  it  has  the  promise  of  new 
life.  She.  too,  has  at  last  learnt  to 
feel. 

What,  from  the  Christiaii  point  of 
view,  is  so  challenging  about  ibe  pre¬ 
sent  mood  of  anger  and  disillusion¬ 
ment,  is  that  it  arises  out  of  a  desi.'e 
to  ask  the  fundamental,  religious 
questions  about  the  nature  of  man. 
Nothing  less  than  the  theological 
answer  will  do.  The  tone  of  frustrated 
and  sometimes  querulous  insistence 
with  which  the  question  is  put,  is  due 
in  part  at  least  to  the  failure  of  the 
Church,  both  in  its  words  and  its  life, 
to  make  the  answer  explicit. 

Yours  sincerely,  Donald  Allchin. 
3,  Abingdon  Court,  W.8. 

two  ”  softenings  ”  are  among  the  most 
convincing  parts  of  the  play;  they 
show  that  the  author  is  allowing  his 
characters  to  live,  to  be  unpredictable, 
to  be  more  than  mere  test-tube 
specimens. 

I  say  this,  not  out  of  any  roman¬ 
ticism,  but  because  all  the  more  or 
less  Angry  Young  Men  that  I  can  think 
of  seem  to  have  experienced  events 
that  have  demanded  more  than  usual 
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tenderness.  They  seem  to  get  let  in 
for  watching  over  slow  and  lonely 
death  beds,  and  one  wonders  what 
they  do  with  the  occasion.  They 
presumably  sit  in  silence,  silence  even 
of  thought,  erratically  ministering  to 
the  physical  needs  of  the  sufferers.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  because  of  such 
experiences  that  they  become  Angry 
Young  Men;  only  that  it  is  noticeable 
how  often  that  sort  of  thing  happens 
to  that  sort  of  person — they  will  even 
sit  long  hours  in  a  cold  church  on  an 
all-night  vigil  before  the  funeral. 

Behind  all  this  there  is  a  real  con¬ 
trast  between  ‘the  Angry  Young  Man 
himself  and  his  observer.  To  the 
observer,  such  “  softening  ”  looks 
freakish.  unpredictable,  out  of 
character:  to  the  A.Y.M.  himself  it 
may  be  a  “  good  work,”  a  claim,  a 
means  of  justiiication,  but  it  is  not 
unpredictable;  to  him,  his  unpredict¬ 
ableness  lies  in  his  Angry  behaviour, 
his  flying  off  the  handle,  his  shooting 
off  his  face — “  you  never  know  what 
he’s  going  to  say  next  ”;  his  observer. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence, 

As,  unlike  Mr.  Leslie  Paul,  I  come 
of  the  same  age-group  as  the  Angry 
Young  Men,  perhaps  I  may  make  some 
comment  on  Mr.  Paul’s  article  on  the 
subject? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  at 
all  in  Christians  rejecting  the  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  offhand  maner  of  Mr. 
Paul.  One  should  take  intellectual 
matters  seriously,  or  all  standards  are 
debased,  and  the  shocking  divorce 
between  Christianity  and  the  Arts  will 
not  end  until  Christians  learn  to  do 
this.  They  should  ask  themselves 
what  they  can  learn  from  the 
Movement. 

Mr.  Paul  fails  to  see  that  the  Move¬ 
ment  is  not  primarily  of  sociological, 
but  of  artistic,  significance.  Nowhere  in 
bis  article  is  the  slightest  sign  that  he 
is  concerned  for  the  serious  values  of 
critical  discrimination — which  involve 
so  much  more  than  just  “  books.”  He 
builds  his  article  around  John  Braine’s 
Room  at  the  Top  and  the  autobio- 
CTaphy  of  George  Scott,  books  which 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art  as  an 
intelligent  creative  activity  are  worth¬ 
less.  When  he  does  deal  with  genuine 
art  like  Look  Back  in  Anger  or  The 
Outsider  he  succeeds  only  in  giving  a 


after  ten  minutes’  experience,  knows  ' 
exactly  what  he’s  going  to  say  next  ^ 

I  have  not  met  an  A.Y.M.  who  has 
not  been  married,  in  theory  or  in  P 
practice.  The  picture  of  such  a  court-  ,  ° 

ship  is  pretty  terrifying;  but  it  isn’t  f  " 
so  improbable  after  all.  Let  us  say  ;  ''' 

that  what  the  A.Y.M.  is  shouting  for  P 
is  insecurity,  he  hates  to  be  predict-  ^ 
able,  he  hates  to  have  a  visible  future.  ^ 
So,  in  a  secure  situation,  he  does  his  ' 
level  best  to  build  up  an  atmosphere  1 
of  insecurity,  he  refuses  to  trust  or  to  * 
cause  himself  to  be  trusted.  But,  next  .  ‘ 

to  death,  the  most  insecure  situation  ^  ' 

for  many  of  us  is  courtship.  In  at  least  | 
the  situation  of  courtship  and  death,  [ 
therefore,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
A.Y.M.  in  a  state  of  tranquility  and  ^ 
acceptance  which  is  not  incongruous 
with  his  normal  Angryness:  if  he  did 
but  know  it,  he  is  well  designed  for 
living  between  the  ends  of  the  ages,  U 
while  we  wait  for  the  marriage-supper  I 
of  the  Lamb. 

Yours  sincerely,  John  D.  Davies. 

P.O.  Box  36,  Kinross,  East  Transvaal. 

vicious  travesty  of  their  true  intention, 
meaning  and  quality. 

Has  it  ever  struck  Mr.  Paul  that 
satire  and  anger  can  have  a  positive  | 
creative  function  in  life?  That  they 
can  be  a  protest  on  behalf  of  values, 
have  a  moral  significance?  What 
about  Aristophanes,  Swift  and 
Baudelaire?  There  are  abuses,  f 
deficiencies,  prejudices,  failures,  hypo-  ' 
crisies,  and  conventions  in  England 
which  fully  justify  the  angry  attitude. 

Are  we  living  in  a  vital,  courageous, 
liberal,  visionary,  creative  and  civilized 
society,  or  are  we  not?  At  least  the  ^ 
Angry  Young  Men  face  up  to  the 
question.  And  if  they  didn’t,  perhaps 
Mr.  Paul  would  explain  who  would. 

Mr.  Paul  exaggerates  the  class 
element  in  the  Movement.  The  angry 
attitude  is  shared  by  many  thinking 
youth  throughout  the  whole  social 
structure.  Gross  social  differences 
may  have  been  a  reality  to  Mr.  Paul’s  i 
generation;  they  are  negligible  in  ours;  ■ 
we  are  aware  of  class  distinctions,  but 
I  don’t  think  they  make  the  slightest 
difference  to  our  intellectual  tone  and 
valuations. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frederick  Grubb.  ! 
Potter  Heigham,  Norfolk  Broads. 
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Mr.  Paul  comments: 

I  am  delighted  that  my  article  has 
provoked  young  men  to  reply,  angrily 
or  otherwise,  for  the  first  task  (despite 
Mr.  Grubb)  is  neither  to  accept  nor 
reject  but  to  understand  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  among  the  literary  Angry 
Young  Men.  And  this  is  by  no  means 
easy,  for  the  movement  is  still  on  the 
wing.  The  Entertainer  and  the  sym¬ 
posium  entitled  Declaration  followed 
the  writing  of  my  article.  I  cannot 
completely  answer  Mr.  Allchin  and 
Mr.  Davies,  but  1  would  like  to  take 
up  the  analysis  they  both  make  of  the 
relationship  between  Jimmy  Porter, 
for  this  is  crucial  not  simply  to  under¬ 
standing  the  play,  but  “  The  Move¬ 
ment”  too.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Allchin 
—what  is  feeling?  Porter  confesses 
that  Alison  has  “  the  passion  of  a 
python.  She  just  devours  me  whole 
every  time,  as  if  I  were  an  over-large 
rabbit.”  He  returns  to  this  theme 
with  loathing  more  than  once.  Alison 
therefore  cannot  be  explained  in  terms 
of  a  cold  niceness  or  restraint :  in  fact 
she  has  not  behaved  very  nicely  at  all, 
or  landed  in  a  nice  place,  and  one 
should  not  attribute  her  inarticulate¬ 
ness  to  restraint,  but  to  fear.  The 
questions  are — What  is  Jimmy  Porter 
trying  to  do  to  her?  Why  does  he 
appear  bent  on  destroying  her?  This 
is  the  anguish  of  her  position.  Let’s 
be  honest,  there  are  moments,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  play  for  the  first  time,  when 
one  wonders  whether  it  will  not  end 
in  murder. 

What  Alison  cannot  see,  what 
Jimmy  cannot  see,  we  can.  The 
terrible  tension  can  only  be  ended  by 
acts  of  tenderness  between  them,  and 
pure  sex  is  “  the  devouring  passion 
of  the  python  ”  unless  it  is  mediated 
by  tenderness.  Porter  cannot  offer 
tenderness — and  so  in  default  must 
wound — partly  because  it  is  somehow 
“  wrong  for  this  time  ” :  it  comes  from 
being  lifted  out  of  one’s  pettiness,  it 
is  an  affair  of  the  spirit  and  you  can’t 
struggle  for  the  spirit  without  believ¬ 
ing  in  something.  Porter’s  torn, 
sterile,  boring  life  provides  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  just  right  for  “  taking  ”  sex,  or 


anything  else,  but  wrong  for  “  giving  ” 
or  giving  up.  He  hates  this,  of 
course,  and  more  than  half  his  rebel¬ 
lion  is  against  himself:  but  he  can’t 
accomplish  his  own  salvation  without 
giving  up  to  Alison  the  tenderness  she 
needs,  but  that  would  convict  him 
before  himself,  for  giving  up  stands 
to  him  for  “  giving  in  ”  not  only  to 
her  but  to  all  the  class  standards 
behind  her — or  shall  we  just  say 
standards? 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of 
Jimmy’s  softenings — his  own  father 
and  the  old  lady  he  visits  in  hospital 
—designed  (in  my  argument)  to  make 
him  an  object  of  sympathy  rather  than 
of  pity  or  contempt.  Tenderness  for 
his  own  father,  a  lost  soul  if  ever  there 
was  one,  would  have  taught  him  to 
recognize  the  same  lostness  and  loneli¬ 
ness  of  spirit  in  Alison.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  does.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  I  am  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  softenings  in  the  play  are  out 
of  character.  But  the  last  softening 
is  in  character,  for  Alison  is  now 
broken  and  grovelling  and  the  nause¬ 
ating  regression  to  nursery  senti¬ 
mentality  is  all  that  is  left  for  them. 
Perhaps  this  makes  clear  the  difference 
between  a  tactical  softening  of  a 
character  to  render  him  more  accept¬ 
able,  and  that  which  is  natural  to  a 
character  and  born  out  of  his 
experience. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Grubb.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  Look  Back  in  Anger  a  great  if 
untidy  play.  One  is  not  indifferent  to 
art  just  because  one  discusses  the 
sociological  implications  of  contem¬ 
porary  works.  Let  Mr.  Grubb  read 
Declaration  and  he  will  discover  how 
keen  most  of  the  chaps  1  mention  are 
to  do  just  that.  As  to  his  “  has  it 
ever  struck  Mr.  Paul  ”  attitude — let 
me  say,  yes,  it  and  lots  of  other 
things  have — and  let  me  put  the  ball 
back  into  play.  Has  it  ever  struck 
Mr.  Grubb  and  the  new  Angry  Young 
Men  that  they  are  not  the  first  to  be 
angry  with  society?  Their  perplex¬ 
ing  ignorance  of  their  own  roots  gives 
them  a  self-infatuated  air.  L.  P. 


There  is  a  demand  for  complete  sets  of  the  “CN-L"  from  1953  to  1957, 
but  certain  issues  have  become  extremely  rare.  We  shall  be  most  grateful  to 
any  readers  who  can  send  us  copies  of  "CN-L"  for  January.  1953,  January. 
1954,  October.  1954,  and  January,  195^.  We  will  refund  postage. 
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WINBURN  T.  THOMAS 


Indonesia 

Many  Christians, 
Few  Missionaries 


Although  the  Christian  community  in  Indonesia  Is  counted 
by  millions,  it  is  still  very  small  compared  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  that  Christians  have  had  a 
significant  influence  on  the  political  and  social  reconstruction 
of  the  country,  and  the  struggle  to  secure  in  practice  and  to 
express  in  the  constitution  the  ordinary  human  rights  and 
freedom.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because,  owing  to  the 
old  Dutch  links  and  to  the  events  of  the  flght  for  liberation, 
Christians  were  apt  to  be  suspected  of  a  connection  with  the 
West  implying  disloyalty  to  the  Republic.  But  there  are 
Christian  laymen,  fortunately,  who  in  Jakarta  have  played  a 
valuable  part  in  politics,  for  example  in  the  Cabinet — and  the 
leading  professions,  and  in  missions.  Their  standing  and 
character  have  stood  the  whole  Christian  movement  in  good 
stead.  K.G.G. 


After  twelve  years  of  independence  Indonesia  remains  practically  unknown 
to  the  outside  world.  Yet  Indonesia,  formerly  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
with  eight  times  the  land-area  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous  State  in  South-East  Asia.  Her  estimated  population  of 
88,000,000  {of  whom  at  least  66,000,000  are  Muslim),  is  the  sixth  largest 
in  the  world.  Indonesia  is  made  up  of  3,000  islands  which  stretch  a 
distance  equal  to  that  from  London  to  Quebec.  Potentially  Indonesia 
is  very  rich,  and  already  she  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  world's  economy. 

The  following  article  was  written  before  the  recent  crisis.  It  deals  with 
underlying  factors,  which  preceded  and  will  outlive  this  emergency. 
Indonesia's  significance  has  been  underrated.  Dr.  M.  A.  C.  Warren,  in 
his  “  C.M.S.  News-Letter,"  for  December,  1957,  writes:  “  For  some¬ 
time  now  I  have  myself  become  increasingly  convinced  that,  for  instance, 
black  and  white  in  East  and  Central  Africa,  and  all  who  care  for  both. 
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I  have  far  more  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  what  has  happened  in 
i  Indonesia  than  from  India  or  Pakistan  or  China.'* 

IN  December,  1949,  after  the  first  stage  of  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Indonesians  accepted  from  the  Dutch  a  federal 
organization  with  a  special  link  between  Indonesia  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  But  within  a  few  months  the  sixteen  federal  units  disavowed  the 
federal  constitution  in  favour  of  an  unitary  Republic  so  as  to  eliminate 
Dutch  political  influences.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  nation  that  the  federalist  structure  was  a  device 
of  the  Dutch,  for  it  would  have  been  more  suited  to  Indonesia’s  3,000 
islands  than  a  Java-centred  government. 

During  the  years  1956-57  military  commanders  in  Sumatra  and 
the  Celebes  established  regional  councils,  which,  while  not  politically 
independent  from  the  Republic,  were  yet  virtually  autonomous  in 
economic  matters.  This  regional  development  was  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  nation’s  hard  currency  earnings  come  from 
foreign  trade.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  Communist  influence  on  Java 
played  into  the  hands  of  regional  army  leaders  and  politicians  in  other 
parts  of  Indonesia. 

The  political  history  of  Indonesia  since  its  independence  has  been 
confused.  Cabinet  changes  have  been  frequent.  Because  the  Dutch 
did  not  train  Indonesians  for  independence,  the  nation  has  lacked 
competent  administrators.  Moreover,  the  outlying  regions  have  been 
able  to  bypass  the  national  financial  machinery  so  as  to  appropriate 
much  of  the  value  of  local  exports.  But  Indonesia  has  shown  an 
ability  to  survive  a  divided  and  confused  administration. 

The  economy  of  Java,  where  three-quarters  of  the  population  lives, 
is  so  thoroughly  rural  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  nation’s  finances 
had  but  little  appreciable  effect  upon  the  livelihood  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  In  an  industrialized  nation  popular  resentment  would 
I  have  expressed  itself  in  strikes,  and  the  people  would  have  gone 
i  hungry,  yet  the  natural  plenty  which  characterizes  the  island  enabled 
'  the  masses  to  eat  in  spite  of  all. 

The  substantial  vote  given  to  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Java 
elections,  both  in  1955  and  again  in  1957,  evidenced  a  growing  popular 
unrest.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  continued  problems  of  land, 
rice,  and  insecurity;  it  was  a  protest  against  the  corruption  and 
'  instability  of  party  government  and  politics.  A  leading  Muslim 
politician  warned  the  other  parties  that  unless  they  dealt  realistically 
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with  the  threat  of  the  Reds,  Java  would  be  Communist  by  1960.  |  in 
Fear  of  Communism  was  another  of  the  factors  contributing  to  regional  Prc 
discontent.  And  the  local  authorities  in  certain  regions  have  taken  res 
strong  measures  against  it.  pre 

The  Church.  The  size  and  vitality  of  the  Christian  movement  is  scl 

arresting:  3,286,265  Protestants  and  1,080,438  Roman  Catholics  are  ho 

registered  by  the  Ministry  of  Religions.  The  church-bodies  have  up 

developed  along  regional  and  language  lines,  rather  than  following  the  '  sh 
denominational  pattern  which  is  so  noticeable  in  other  lands  of  the  ad 
younger  churches.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  are  not  younger  than  the  sending  churches  which  established  Ei 

missions  in  the  remainder  of  Asia.  The  Protestant  community  in  of 

the  Moluccas  and  Timor  dates  back  to  the  early  seventeenth  century,  w( 

one  hundred  years  before  Judson  and  Carey  launched  the  modern  w( 

missionary  movement.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  Government  cc 

sponsored  these  Protestant  operations  among  the  animist  peoples.  fei 

State  churches  developed  in  three  of  the  areas,  Minahasa,  the  . 
Moluccas,  and  Timor,  and  these,  together  with  immigrants  from  these 
areas  to  Western  Indonesia,  now  total  more  than  1,100,000  members,  j 
The  colonial  Government  was  loath  to  permit  the  conversion  of  [ 


Muslims  and  not  until  a  century  ago  were  missionary  operations  per-  c< 

mitted  on  Java.  When  finally  the  Japanese  ended  the  Dutch  control,  b 

there  were  still  five  areas  in  the  islands  closed  to  Christian  missions.  ,  S 
A  system  of  forced  comity  had  limited  a  single  missionary  agency  to  C 

an  area,  so  that  the  Protestant  communities  which  emerged  primarily  o 

were  regional,  cultural,  and  linguistic,  rather  than  denominational  t( 

imports  from  the  West.  As  most  of  the  Christian  workers  came  from  a 

branches  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  and  from  secessionist  s 

churches,  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  pattern  which  emerged  f 

everywhere  was  Presbyterian-Reformed.  The  Swiss  missionaries  in  t 

Borneo  (Kalimantan)  also  were  of  this  persuasion,  as  were  many  of  ’  d 
the  Germans  who  worked  among  the  Bataks,  which  Church  is  now 
affiliated  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  s 

In  no  other  land  of  Asia  outside  the  “  bamboo-curtain  ”  is  it  more  t 

noticeable  that  the  missions  occupy  a  role  secondary  to  the  indigenous  < 

churches.  This  development  is  ironical.  Devolution  was  not  far  i 

advanced  in  the  pre-war  Netherlands  East  Indies  when  the  Japanese  i 

occupied  the  islands  in  February-March,  1942.  Although  Protestant  j 
workers  came  to  the  Indies  shortly  after  1600,  the  first  autonomous  ' 
regional  church-body,  the  Batak  Church  (HKBP),  was  organized  only 
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in  1930.  Before  1942  few  Indonesians,  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
Protestant  community,  had  been  trained  for,  or  entrusted  with,  top 
responsibilities.  There  was  no  university,  public  or  Christian,  in  the 
pre-war  Indies.  Only  in  1934  was  the  first  collegiate  level  theological 
school  established.  Christian  education,  Christian  medicines  and 
hospitals,  and  even  some  of  the  churches  themselves,  were  dependent 
upon  state  subsidies.  This  dependence  was  no  stimulus  to  steward¬ 
ship.  Prior  to  1942  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  Indies  were  not  far 
advanced  in  self-government,  self-support  or  self-propagation. 

On  the  local  level,  however,  there  was  indigenous  strength.  The 
European  missionary-force  had  never  been  large,  relative  to  the  size 
of  the  churches.  Probably  not  more  than  200  European  workers 
were  attached  to  the  missions  at  any  one  time.  Ordained  Indonesians 
were  relatively  few.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ministry  in  local 
congregations  was  performed  by  school-teachers,  farmers,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  who  received  only  an  honorarium  for  their  services. 


The  Greatest  Need  of  the  Indonesian  Churches 

The  political  chaos  which  followed  the  Japanese  surrender  was  not 
conducive  to  the  return  of  Western  staff.  The  indigenous  church- 
bodies  assumed  the  right  to  invite  or  not  to  invite  the  missionaries. 
Some  of  the  thirty-one  bodies  which  comprise  the  Indonesian  National 
Council  of  Churches  to-day  have  but  one  or  even  no  foreign  missionary 
on  their  staff;  the  average  would  be  less  than  five.  This  reluctance 
to  invite  Western  assistance  does  not  mean  that  all  these  churches  are 
anti-foreign.  It  does  reflect  the  tendency  in  the  nation  at  large  to 
suspect  the  colonial  motives  of  Westerners,  and  to  feel  the  necessity 
for  the  church  to  demonstrate  its  national  loyalty.  A  spokesman  for 
the  government  partly  recently  alleged  that  Christians  would  only  with 
difficulty  sever  the  ties  which  too  long  had  bound  them  to  Holland. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Indonesian  churches  has  been  for  leader¬ 
ship  training.  The  churches  have  neither  adequate  ordained  staff,  nor 
the  personnel  to  train  ministers.  The  Moderator  of  a  Church  in  the 
Celebes,  with  80,000  refugees  of  whom  ten  die  daily  of  malnutrition, 
recently  wrote :  “  Thousands  of  us  are  desperate,  but  our  greatest 
need  is  for  a  trained  ministry.”  From  Bali  comes  this  word,  “  The 
greatest  single  need  of  the  Church  is  for  trained  workers  who  are  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Indonesian  churches  need  help  for  self-help. 

The  churches  in  Indonesia  confront  the  problem  of  economic 
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survival.  Indonesian  Christians  are  90  per  cent,  rural.  The  peasant- 
members  do  not  have  the  economic  wealth  to  support  the  Western 
urban  type  of  church  organization,  which  must  be  permanently  sub-  P*- 
sidized  from  the  outside,  to  finance  the  extension  of  churches  into 
unevangelized  areas,  to  develop  and  support  super-organizations  such  P*^ 
as  national  councils  of  churches,  or  to  carry  the  gospel  into  city  slums. 
Many  of  the  church-bodies  suffered  under  the  Japanese  occupation  and  P’ 
during  the  Dutch  military  actions.  The  Church  of  the  South  Moluccas 
lost  eight  church  buildings,  its  headquarters  building,  its  theological 
school  and  many  other  resources  during  the  disturbance  in  1950. 

At  least  two-fifths  of  Protestant  church-work  throughout  Indonesia 
was  subsidized  before  World  War  II  by  the  State.  Almost  all  educa-  ^ 
tional  and  medical  work  was  thus  undergirded  economically.  With  P 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  Colonial  Government  to  the 
Republic,  this  situation  is  changing.  A  predominantly  Muslim  people  ^ 
cannot  be  expected  to  pay  the  bills  of  a  State  Church,  nor  can  they  ^ 

indefinitely  channel  large  amounts  of  aid  for  education  and  public  ^ 

health  through  Christian  churches.  Christians  are  surprised  that ,  ^ 

subsidies  have  not  been  terminated  more  rapidly  than  they  have  been.  ^ 

Experiments  in  Rural  Church  Support  1 

Temporarily,  the  situation  can  be  aided  by  outside  grants.  Leaders ; 
must  be  trained,  for  churches  and  schools.  For  instance,  the  1,500  > 
Christian  primary  schools  and  the  250  Christian  middle  schools  will  be 
without  teachers  unless  the  churches  can  train  their  own  and  provide ; 
scholarships.  The  alternative  is  for  the  students  to  enter  into  a , 
governmental  contract  which  obliges  them  to  serve  in  governmental 
institutions.  The  4,000-5,000  Christian  congregations  need  ministers. 
Subsidies  for  the  theological  college  in  Djakarta,  and  for  the  six  middle- 
grade  theological  schools,  are  helping  us  to  train  Indonesian  preachers 
prepared  to  minister  to  their  own  people.  Aid  comes  in  the  form  of 
buildings,  teaching  staff,  books,  and  scholarships  for  individual 
students.  It  is  essential  that  this  be  continued  until  the  churches,  still  | 
in  a  state  of  shock  because  of  the  responsibilities  which  the  war  and  ‘ 
revolution  have  precipitated,  are  able  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

Ultimately  the  churches  must  rely  on  their  own  resources  com¬ 
pletely.  Experiments  in  rural  church  support  must  be  introduced. 
The  churches  in  the  Moluccas  are  planting  church  gardens.  The 
Synods  of  Minahasa  and  Halmahera  operate  copra  plantations.  The 
Church  of  West  Java  has  fourteen  weaving  machines — only  five  of 


which  are  now  in  use  because  of  the  shortage  of  yarn.  The  Church 
of  Timor  has  started  an  agricultural  school,  and  a  cattle  breeding 
project  will  help  to  solve  its  financial  problems.  The  Church  of 
Halmahera  purchased  a  truck,  to  be  used  both  to  haul  the  copra  it 
produces  and  also  to  earn  funds  to  meet  Synod  bills.  The  Church  of 
Bali  sponsored  an  Agricultural  Conference  in  June,  1955,  with  funds 
provided  by  the  Agricultural  Missions  Foundation  in  the  U.S.A.,  to 
seek  answers  to  its  own  particular  problems  of  rural  self-support. 

Any  solutions  which  will  come  out  of  these  experiments  must  reach 
beyond  the  Christian  community  itself.  The  churches  must  also  help 
the  total  community.  An  experiment  in  rural  rehabilitation  in  the 
Celebes, — aimed  at  raising  the  total  standard  of  living  for  the  area  by 
providing,  among  other  things,  lumber  for  better  houses,  education 
for  rural  people,  improved  health  facilities, — came  to  nothing.  The 
cattle  breeding  for  Timor  is  not  to  be  limited  in  its  effects  to  the 
Christian  community;  any  positive  effects  of  the  experiments  will  be 
reflected  in  the  entire  island’s  economy.  The  Muria  Church  of 
North-Central  Java  is  having  troubles  because  a  Christian  village,  now 
fifty-five  years  old,  is  so  much  more  prosperous  than  the  surrounding 
area.  The  Christians  have  more  land  than  their  neighbours  and  are 
being  accused  of  being  landholders.  The  Church  is  therefore  having 
to  dispose  of  its  vested  interests  rather  than  incur  the  wrath  of  the 
non-Christian  neighbours.  If  Christians  lift  themselves  up  economically 
they  must  lift  the  nation  with  them.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
economic  self-help  efforts  now  being  made  in  the  rural  churches. 

Indonesia  is  a  land  of  continuing  gradual  revolution.  Its  people 
suffer  from  traumatic  colonial  scars.  Anxious  to  avoid  being  exploited 
by  any  foreign  nation  again,  they  view  with  suspicion  any  foreign 
nation  or  organization  which  appears  to  be  meddling  in  their  affairs. 
While  the  nation  lacks  the  technicians  needed  to  operate  the  govern¬ 
ment,  teach  its  schools,  and  man  its  machines,  the  people  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  very  nations  which  could  supply  the  needed  assistance. 

The  churches  are  strong  in  numbers,  weak  in  financial  resources  and 
trained  leadership.  These  churches  demand  that  foreign  helpers  come 
to  them,  without  conditions,  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  existing  church 
bodies.  Western  organizations,  which  in  the  past  have  established 
churches  bearing  their  own  name,  are  not  providing  any  considerable 
body  of  assistance  on  this  basis.  Thus,  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for 
the  Nation,  hard  times  will  continue  because  of  psychological  phobias 
which  make  co-operation  with  foreign  bodies  exceedingly  difficult. 
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Four  Meanings 
of  Evangelism 

Christianity  has  from  the  beginning,  and  by  reason  of  the  news 
which  it  contains,  laid  upon  all  who  profess  the  faith  the  necessity 
for  transmitting  it.  A  non-evangelical  Christianity  would  be  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms.  But  Christians  use  the  word  “  evangelism  ”  in  more 
than  one  sense.  The  distinctions  are  not  always  clear  cut  but  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  arbitrary  I  would  like  to  distinguish  four  main 
senses  in  which  the  word  “  evangelism  ”  is  used  among  us. 

First,  there  are  those  who  affirm  that  the  presentation  of  a  “  simple 
gospel,”  essentially  personal  and  individual  in  its  challenge  and 
appeal,  is  evangelism  in  its  most  distinctive  and  authentic  meaning. 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.  Christ 
died  for  our  sins.  He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.  Believing 
we  have  life  in  His  name.  There  is  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
Accept  this.  Confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  and  go  in  peace. 
The  evangelist  is  essentially  the  preacher  of  this  news:  evangelism 
is  the  personal  proclamation  of  this  Gospel  by  word  of  mouth,  whether 
from  a  pulpit  or  from  individual  to  individual. 

This  conception  of  the  evangelist’s  task  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  readiness  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  scripture,  to  popularize 
theology,  to  illumine  the  message  by  contemporary  illustrations,  to 
convey  it  through  psychological  processes  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
or  to  use  the  modem  techniques  of  communication  made  available 
in  an  age  which  has  become  audio-visually  minded. 

Alternatively  these  things  may  be  abjured  on  the  ground  that  the 
gospel  needs  only  to  be  preached  with  fidelity  to  the  words  of  scrip¬ 
ture  and  with  a  simplicity  of  belief  which  derives  its  confidence  from 
the  promises  of  God.  The  Bible  says.  .  .  .  That  is  enough.  In  either 
case  there  is  no  particular  problem  of  communicating  the  gospel, 
and  where  such  a  problem  is  recognized  it  is  no  more  than  a  matter 
of  techniques — psychological,  verbal,  aural.  It  is  not  bound  up  with 
any  new  theological  insights  or  with  the  necessity  for  intellectual 
travail  over  ultimate  questions  or  with  the  problem  of  knowledge  or 
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with  any  questions  posed  by  scientific  disciplines  or  cultural  upheavals. 
Again,  evangelism  so  conceived  is  simple  communication  from  person 
to  person. 

There  is  a  second  conception  of  evangelism  which,  while  regarding 
the  message  as  directed  essentially,  or  at  any  rate  primarily,  to  the 
individual,  contends  that  the  worshipping  Church,  not  the  evangelistic 
preacher,  is  the  supreme  instrument  of  communication.  The  worship 
of  the  Church  may  include  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  persuasive 
speaking  of  the  message,  but  it  is  far  more  than  this :  it  is  corporate 
prayer  and  adoration;  it  is  corporate  participation  in  that  grace  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  evangel  and  which  is  made  available  supremely 
through  sacramental  worship.  Churches  such  as  those  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  communion  which  some  evangelicals  regard  as  lacking  in 
evangelistic  obedience  would  contend  that  by  this  fidelity  in  worship 
—worship  founded  on  purity  of  doctrine  and  authentic  liturgy  and 
order — they  stand  in  that  succession  which  is  evangelical  as  well  as 
apostolic.  Amongst  other  differences  between  these  first  and  second 
conceptions  of  evangelism,  this  emphasis  on  the  worshipping 
community  as  the  instrument  of  the  transmission  is  of  particular 
significance. 

There  is  a  third  conception  which  again  attaches  crucial  importance 
to  the  worshipping  community  as  the  evangelizing  agent.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  emphasis  is  less  exclusively  upon  the  supreme  moments  of 
sacramental  worship:  it  is  upon  the  total  experience  and  witness  of 
a  community  which,  being  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  testifies 
to  the  good  news  and  its  redemptive  power.  This  total  experience 
includes  the  Church’s  worship  and  sacramental  ministries  but  the 
evangelical  power  of  the  community  is  bound  up  with  the  fullness, 
depth  and  reality  of  its  life  as  a  fellowship  of  the  Spirit. 

From  this  standpoint  an  evangelical  concern  may  display  itself  just 
as  zealously  in  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  in  some  “  soul 
winning  ”  exercise,  for  the  unity  may  be  sought  pre-eminently  in  order 
“  that  they  may  believe.”  Again,  evangelism  as  motive  and  objective 
may  be  the  driving  force  behind  a  concern  for  the  integrity  of  the 
fellowship  and  the  behaviour  of  its  members  one  toward  another. 
The  impression  made  by  church  members  in  their  daily  business 
dealings,  in  the  quality  of  their  home  life,  or  their  personal  standards 
and  disposition,  may  be  regarded  as  even  more  relevant  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  gospel  than  the  extent  to  which  church  members  partici¬ 
pate  in  evangelistic  campaigns  or  house-to-house  visitation.  Is  the 
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visible,  localized  fellowship  such  eloquent  testimony  to  the  good  news  '  The 
of  redemption  that  an  “  outsider  ”  can  discover  within  it  generosities,  of  1 
charities  and  challenges  which  have  compelling  spiritual  power?  The  the 
Christian  integrity  and  spiritual  vitality  of  the  localized,  worshipping  son 
community  becomes  from  this  standpoint  the  crucial  factor  in  faithful  art 
evangelism.  be 

I  would  add  to  this  classification  of  evangelistic  conceptions  and  ] 
policies  a  fourth  illustration  which  takes  this  emphasis  on  the  corpor-  de 

ate  still  further.  This  not  only  makes  the  role  of  the  community  crucial  ill 

in  the  transmission  of  the  evangel;  it  becomes  central  to  the  outworking  ge 

of  the  gospel’s  redemptive  power.  Such  evangelism  still  has  at  its  or 
core  the  proclamation  of  a  simple  word  of  forgiveness  and  redemption  cc 

to  the  burdened  individual,  but  it  sees  the  individual — and  would  tl 

compel  the  individual  to  see  himself — in  relationships  from  which  C 
there  can  never  be  any  disentanglement  or  detachment,  whether  in  v, 

sinning  or  being  saved.  It  declares  that  all  these  relationships  must  a 

be  made  subject  to  the  judgement  and  mercy  of  the  Word  if  the  gospel  c 

is  to  be  truly  proclaimed  and  the  Kingdom  come  with  power.  Christ  f 

died  for  our  sins.  What  does  this  mean  for  this  world  of  1958  with  its  \ 

own  characteristic  agonies  and  frustrations,  its  achievements  and 
defeats?  God  so  loved  the  world.  What  does  reconciliation  to  Him  ( 

mean  for  all  the  corporate  structures  of  human  existence  and  ' 

behaviour? 

From  this  standpoint  the  evangelistic  task  becomes  as  wide  in  its 
scope  and  complex  in  its  character  as  life  itself.  The  evangelist  may 
find  himself  involved  in  technical  as  well  as  moral  questions  touching 
the  nature  of  a  responsible  society — especially  in  areas  of  rapid  social 
change !  He  may  claim  that  the  gospel  is  the  incentive  which  leads 
him  to  set  up  in  the  name  of  the  Church  such  an  unusual  type  of 
“  holy  club  ”  as  the  “  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs.”  Activities  which  may  appear  to  some  as  unevangelical  ’ 

“  mimicking  of  the  United  Nations  ”  may,  to  these  others,  be  essays  in 
Christian  communication  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  The  evangelical 
obedience  of  the  Christian  laos  in  its  scattering  throughout  the  world 
may  take  a  thousand  new  forms  which  seem  strange  and  dangerous 
to  those  who  are  in  the  succession  of  a  more  traditional  evangelical 
piety. 

The  enumeration  of  these  four  different  conceptions  of  evangelism 
has  admittedly  been  arbitrary.  The  lines  of  differentiation  are  never 
as  clear  in  life  (happily)  as  they  appear  in  definition  or  argument. 
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ws  '  There  are  obvious  points  at  which  some  of  the  above  interpretations 
of  the  evangelistic  task  run  into  one  another.  They  may  be  held  by 
lie  the  same  person  and  prove  complementary  rather  than  conflicting.  At 
ng  some  other  crucial  points  these  varying  descriptions,  for  all  their 
ful  arbitrariness,  have  behind  them  fundamental  differences  which  cannot 
be  glossed  over. 

id  For  many  who  would  be  most  at  home  in  the  first  category  I  have 
described,  some  of  the  ideas  and  concerns  reflected  in  my  subsequent 
si  illustrations  would  be  regarded  as  grave  departures  from  true  evan- 

ig  gelism,  betraying  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Gospel  and  obscuring 

its  or  distorting  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  redeeming  work.  They  would 

in  contend  that  the  corporate  structures  of  our  temporal  existence  are  in 

Id  themselves  not  capable  of  redemption :  they  belong  to  another  order, 

ih  Christianity  has  moral  implications  for  the  saved  life  as  it  sojourns 

in  within  this  transitory  order,  but  no  social  or  political  activity,  except 

St  as  this  may  happen  to  bring  one  individual  into  contact  with  another, 

2l  comes  within  the  sphere  of  redemption.  The  temporal,  ethical  by- 

5t  products  of  our  eternal  redemption  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  saving 

ts  word  of  the  gospel,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  addressed, 

d  i  There  are  differences  here  which  must  matter  to  all  who  are  con 
0  cerned  about  the  evangelical  obedience  of  the  Church  and  its  members, 

d  One  of  the  great  needs  of  to-day  is  that  these  differences  shall  be 

faced  in  relationships  which  make  for  deep,  honest  and  patient  dis- 
s  course  between  Christians  whose  convictions  and  experience  have 
^  led  them  into  these  differing  positions. 

I  If  I  may  let  a  merely  personal  reference  intrude  into  this  article, 

1  1  am  convinced  that  while  the  heart  of  the  gospel  lies  in  that  simple 

5  word  of  mercy  and  redemption  which  must  be  spoken  from  person  to 

I  person,  the  contemporary  dimensions  of  the  evangelistic  task  are  in 

I  fact  as  wide  as  those  indicated  in  the  fourth  of  my  arbitrary  categories 

I  '  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  today  go  into  all  the  world,  teach  all  nations 
‘  and  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  without 

becoming  implicated,  for  His  name’s  sake,  in  all  that  touches  the  life 
of  those  for  whom  He  died.  What  I  have  referred  to  as  corporate 
structures  are,  in  fact,  the  bases  of  human  relationships.  They  are  the 
context  within  which — and  at  some  points  the  means  through  which — 

'  human  relationships  are  ordered  either  in  obedience  or  disobedience 
to  the  reign  of  God.  They  will  never  constitute  the  abiding  framework 
of  the  Kingdom,  for  here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  They  are, 
however,  inescapable  occasions  for  “discerning  the  Body”  or  not 
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discerning  it,  for  confessing  Christ  or  denying  Him,  for  submitting  to  BC 
His  will  or  resisting  it.  In  Christ  God  became  incarnate  within  this 
temporal  and  historical  existence.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sphere 
irrelevant  to  His  word  of  judgement  and  mercy. 

Again,  to  continue  this  personal  note,  no  conception  of  evangelical 
obedience  which  I  can  understand  enables  me  to  substitute  for  my 
personal  responsibility  the  witness  of  the  body  of  believers  to  which 
I  belong.  I  know  that  evangelism  is  a  personal  responsibility  to  be 
fulfilled  by  me  as  an  individual.  Nevertheless,  I  also  know,  on  biblical 
and  experimental  grounds,  that  when  my  individual  witness  becomes  ap 
part  of  the  corporate  testimony  of  the  redeemed  community,  the  Word  so 
goes  forth  with  a  power  unequalled  by  the  most  faithful  act  of  ab 
individual  discipleship. 

Yet  again,  while  I  happen  to  have  been  nurtured  in  a  conception 
of  the  Church  which  attaches  supreme  importance  to  the  gathered  re 

fellowship  of  believers  and  their  corporate  responsibility,  this  can  have  si 

little  meaning  for  me  apart  from  my  belief  in  the  Church  as  a  fellow-  d 
ship  of  the  Spirit.  The  corporate  testimony  of  which  I  speak  is  not  ^ 
simply  the  good  example  of  a  well-behaved  group  of  Christian  men 
and  women ;  it  is  something  which  flows  from  the  real  presence  of  the  c 
Lord  who  is  Himself  the  Gospel  and  who,  according  to  His  promise.  t 

inhabits  the  fellowship.  I  can  know  no  moment  when  this  is  more  ‘ 

assured  than  the  moment  in  which  the  community  of  the  faithful  , 
worships,  receiving  from  its  Lord  that  pledge  and  reality  of  His  ^ 
grace  of  which  the  sacraments  are  signs  and  seals. 

For  reasons  of  this  kind  I  covet  the  closest  relationships  which  can 
be  achieved  between  Christian  men  and  women  whose  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  evangelism  leads  them  into  such  diversities  of 
view  and  practice  as  I  have  described.  Yet,  while  I  find  it  relatively 
easy  to  see  the  common  ground  between  many  of  the  differences  which 
I  have  analysed,  1  am  also  aware  that  at  many  other  points  honest 
discourse  and  true  encounter  will  disclose  differences  in  biblical  under¬ 
standing  and  theological  conviction  which  cannot  be  harmonized  in 
any  synthesis.  Some  new  stage  must  be  reached  in  which  the  Word 
corrects  our  words  and  the  truth  of  the  gospel  rectifies  our  errors  and 
partial  insights. 

i 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the  “  Student  World  ”  for  permission  to  use 
this  article.  (Ed.) 
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“  I  Keep  Myself  to 
Myself  ” 

Loneliness :  an  Enquiry.  (National 
Council  of  Social  Service)  3s.  6d. 

The  Report  on  Loneliness  issued 
by  members  of  a  working  group 
appointed  by  the  NCSC  on  “  the 
social  aspects  of  loneliness  ”  is  a  valu¬ 
able  document  which  should  be 
widely  read.  The  group  is  composed 
entirely  of  women,  and  concerns  it¬ 
self  mainly  with  women  and  child¬ 
ren.  It  does  not  deal  with  those  over 
sixty  nor  with  specific  groups  such  as 
the  disabled.  Within  these  limits  it 
describes  the  causes  and  incidence  of 
loneliness  and  suggests  ways  by  which 
the  lonely  can  be  helped  out  of  their 
condition  by  individuals  sympathetic 
to  their  need  and  by  local  and  volun¬ 
tary  bodies. 

Two  things  will,  I  think,  come  as  a 
shock  to  many  people.  First,  the  per¬ 
manent  effects  on  the  child  of  a  lack 
of  “  mothering."  Every  child  needs  a 
proper  environment  in  the  early  for¬ 
mative  years  if  he  is  to  grow  up  able 
to  fit  naturally  into  the  social  life 
around  him.  As  they  grow  up  child¬ 
ren  need  to  reach  out  and  be  accepted 
as  lovable  to  a  group  wider  than  that 
of  the  family ;  to  friends,  teachers  and 
other  families.  The  failure  to  do  this 
results  in  a  very  large  number  of 
people  in  society  who  hide  away  in 
their  loneliness,  anticipate  rejection 
by  others,  and  so  provoke  unfriendli¬ 
ness  in  contacts  with  other  people. 

Many  of  those  who  reach  this 
state  need  the  help  of  a  trained  psy¬ 
chologist:  each  one  of  them  needs 
the  friendship,  over  a  long  period, 
of  some  one  person  who  is  prepared 


to  give  them  the  love  they  need  and 
restore  to  them  not  only  confidence 
in  themselves,  but  the  sense  of  being 
wanted  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  something  of  value  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  society. 

The  second  startling  fact  is  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  living  alone.  This  now 
stands  at  one-and-a-half  million — 
twice  as  many  as  in  1931.  It  is 
among  these  that  the  problem  of  lone¬ 
liness  is  most  common.  Isolation  and 
loneliness  are  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  that  make  for  suicide.  Peter 
Sainsbury’s  Survey  of  suicide  in  Lon¬ 
don  showed,  as  the  group  pointed  out, 
that  “  the  London  boroughs  with  the 
highest  rates  of  suicide  are  those 
with  the  greatest  proportion  of  lodg¬ 
ing  houses  and  of  people  living  alone 
as  boarders."  And  that  “  this  effect 
of  personal  isolation  holds  good 
even  in  the  different  districts  of  a 
borough.” 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to 
separate  into  watertight  compart¬ 
ments  those  people  who  are  lonely 
through  temperament  and  those  who 
have  become  so  through  circum¬ 
stances.  such  as  the  breaking  up  of 
the  small  communities  where  every¬ 
body  knew  everybody  else  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  large  towns  with 
their  impersonal  life.  Apart  from 
special  groups  the  problem  is  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  areas  of  the  large 
towns,  and  even  then  chiefly  to  the 
middle  income  groups.  A  recent  sur¬ 
vey  by  Michael  Young  and  Peter 
Willmott  called  Family  and  Kinship 
in  East  London,  which  was  reviewed 
in  the  CNL  for  October,  draws 
attention  to  the  very  real  sense  of 
community  that  exists  in  street-life  in 
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those  boroughs  where  the  incidence 
of  suicide  is  lowest.  In  such  com¬ 
munities  the  problem  of  loneliness  is 
least  acute.  Here  there  has  been 
maintained,  even  in  the  large  city, 
the  ancient  pattern  of  the  family, 
consisting  of  grandparents,  parents, 
uncles,  aunts  and  children,  with  its 
codes  of  rights  and  duties  and  mutual 
aid.  This  strong  sense  of  “  family  ” 
reaches  out  to  the  community  life  of 
the  street  and  the  locality.  The  re¬ 
port  goes  on  to  state  that  the  present 
housing  policy  tends  to  break  up  this 
pattern  of  life  and  to  produce  lone¬ 
liness  and  insecurity,  both  in  the  old 
areas  of  East  London  and  in  the  new 
housing  estates.  The  incidence  of 
loneliness  in  the  suburbs  is  now  very 
high. 

No  doubt  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Cricket  in  The  Insect  Play:  “All  1 
want  is  to  have  my  own  little  home, 
my  nest,  a  little  house  of  my  very 
own.  And  curtains  and  children  and 
my  Cricket.  That’s  all.”  are  an 
exaggeration,  but  the  report  gives 
support  to  the  existence  of  this  atti¬ 
tude  in  suburban  areas.  It  quotes  the 
words  of  a  young  woman  who  has 
lived  for  fifteen  years  in  the  same 
flat  in  a  London  suburb :  “  I  have 
never  been  on  more  than  nodding 
acquaintance  with  my  neighbour.” 
And  it  says  that  this  seems  to  be 
“  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,” 
and  that  “  the  passionate  belief  in 
keeping  oneself  to  oneself  was  empha¬ 
sized  again  and  again  by  those  with 
whom  we  had  discussions.” 

Individuals  accustomed  to  this 
narrow  circle  find  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  reach  out  easily  into  the 
wider  life  of  the  local  community. 
This  is,  I  believe,  a  real  challenge  to 
the  Church  to  carry  out  the  excellent 
recommendations  set  out  on  page  47 
of  the  report.  J.  B.  Groser. 


The  Unfinished  Task  stru 

f  Moi 

The  Unfinished  Task.  Stephen  Neill.  I  pgj, 
(Lutterworth.  12s.  6d.)  jqjj 

Slow  progress  in  world  evangelism  cou 
weighs,  or  should  weigh,  upon  every  f'  the 
thoughtful  Christian.  Now  this  i  suii 
forceful  presentation  of  the  prob-  tac 
lems  may  well  shake  out  of  their  .  ten 
complacency  a  great  many  people  J  epi 
who  have  been  lulled  by  success 
stories  and  by  snappy  headings  about  ful 
the  ongoing  Church.  It  is  a  disturb-  1  th( 
ing  fact  that  the  world  is  now  pro-  •  dil 
ducing  non-Christians  at  a  greater  1  TI 
rate  than  Christians.  m 

For  whom  is  the  book  written?  It  \  gc 
would  certainly  help  working  [  si' 
ministers  and  clergymen  immeasur-  T 
ably,  not  least  by  providing  them  with  I  d( 
uncomfortable  data  which  may  not  ‘  ol 
easily  be  found  elsewhere.  It  should  t  if 
be  “  a  must  ”  in  the  reading  of  theo-  1 
logical  students,  and  candidates  for 
Christian  work  overseas.  The  leaders  s 

of  the  world  missionary  movement  e 

need  no  persuasion  to  read  this  book  ;  c 
but,  after  reading  it,  they  may  well  )  < 

remark  that  they  know  all  this  |  t 
already.  Possibly  so ;  but  where  else  |  1 
would  one  find  so  much  brought  to-  |  ' 
gether,  and  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  I  I 
get  under  our  skin?  Leaders  of  the  | 
Church  in  Africa,  Asia,  South  : 
America  and  the  Islands  may  well 
ponder  these  pages  too,  and  see  how  j 
their  missionary  friends,  full  of  good  i 
intentions,  have  sometimes  fallen  into  ; 
grievous  errors,  from  which  at  least  1 
something  may  be  learned.  [ 

But  what  of  the  faithful  member  in  | 
the  pew  of  the  Sending  Churches,  the 
man  who  requires  this  awakening  as 
much  as  any:  will  he  read  it?  One  ] 
might  hope  so,  and  yet  he  would  not 
find  it  easy  reading  here  and  there.  If 
he  optimistically  surmounts  zwischen  i 
den  Zeiten  on  page  12.  he  must  I 
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struggle  through  a  discussion  on  the 
Monophysitc  and  Nestorian  view¬ 
points  (pp.  13-15),  and  may  well  feel 
somewhat  frustrated  when  he  en¬ 
counters  a  word  like  indefectible  at 
the  foot  of  page  15.  Faint  yet  pur¬ 
suing,  his  eye  catches  les  villes  ten- 
laculaires  on  page  51,  and  then  a  sen¬ 
tence  beginning,  “  Ideas  are  not 
epiphenomena  of  economic  changes 
.  .  (p.  72).  All  power  to  the  faith¬ 

ful  layman  who  reaches  page  211,  but 
there  he  finds  mention  of  “  a  rather 
diffused  and  etiolated  ecumenism " ! 
These  are  a  few  specimens  which 
move  us  to  ask.  Why  do  writers  of 
good  books  use  such  expressions  when 
simpler  ones  would  do  just  as  well? 
The  Unfinished  Task  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  much  wider  range 
of  lay  readers,  and  thus  of  influence, 
if  this  matter  had  been  given  serious 
consideration. 

For  three  things  especially  we 
should  be  grateful.  First,  for  the 
emphasis  that  every  man  needs  three 
conversions — to  Christ,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  world  in  its  need 
of  witness  (pp.  50-51).  Second,  for 
the  author’s  treatment  of  the  need  of 
missionaries  to  absorb  the  thought- 
forms  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  live.  Third,  for  Bishop  Neill’s 
urgent  plea  for  unity  in  Church  and 
Mission  (pp.  204-211). 

H.  F.  WlCKINGS. 

Russia  in  the  Making.  John  Lawrence. 

(Allen  &  Unwin.  25s.) 

Russia  in  the  Making  is  a  historical 
survey  which  ranges  from  the  Scyths 
to  the  contemporary  Soviet  period  in 
a  relatively  short  volume  of  just  over 
three  hundred  pages.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  stated  in  his  preface  that  “  the 
book  is  intended  to  kindle  interest  and 
to  provide  a  starting-point  for  wider 
reading.”  It  demands  no  previous 


knowledge  of  its  subject,  is  clearly 
written,  and  should  serve  the  purpose 
which  its  author  has  in  mind. 

It  narrates  the  salient  historical 
events  in  a  sequence  of  short  chapters, 
grouped  under  general  headings  and 
chronologically  arranged.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  find  fault  with  the 
author  for  notable  omissions  in  a 
book  which,  by  the  mere  fact  of  com¬ 
pressing  so  long  a  period  into  so 
short  a  space,  cannot  avoid  touching 
rather  superficially  on  certain  charac¬ 
teristic  features  in  Russian  history. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  Soviet 
period  are  perhaps  the  most  illuminat¬ 
ing. 

The  book  also  contains  a  number 
of  apposite  quotations  from  previous 
writers  on  Russian  themes,  and  each 
part  is  followed  by  a  short  table  of 
dates,  which  should  be  useful  to  the 
student.  Richard  Hare. 

Not  for  Heretics! 

Sex  in  Christianity  and  Psychoanalysis. 
William  Graham  Cole.  (Allen 
«&  Unwin.  21s.) 

Any  book  which  confronts  tradi¬ 
tional  Christian  beliefs  with  new 
knowledge  resulting  from  modern 
scientific  disciplines  is  assured  of  a 
welcome.  It  is  with  particular  antici¬ 
pation  that  one  opens  such  a  work 
when  the  subject  is  sex,  the  author  a 
Christian,  and  the  blurb  promises  “  a 
synthesis  of  the  religious  and  psycho¬ 
analytic  points  of  view  and  a  critical 
reconstruction  of  a  Christian  inter¬ 
pretation.” 

Mr.  William  Graham  Cole,  who  is 
now  Chaplain,  Associate  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Religion  at  Williams  College,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  begins  with  a  survey  of 
interpretations  of  sex  in  Christianity 
which  extends  to  195  pages.  After 
examining  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
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Paul,  he  ranges  from  Old  Testament 
Hebraism,  through  the  Fathers, 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Luther  and 
Calvin,  to  our  own  Niebuhr,  Brunner 
and  Weatherhead.  The  next  77  pages 
contain  a  brilliant  summary — perhaps 
the  best  thing  in  the  book — of  Freud’s 
work,  and  an  account  of  the  ways  in 
which  certain  contemporary  analysts 
differ  from  him.  Finally  the  author 
contents  himself  with  only  44  pages 
for  his  own  reconstruction. 

It  is  no  condemnation  of  the  book, 
but  rather  a  point  in  its  favour,  that 
this  final  section  is  so  brief,  for  the 
issue  became  a  simple  one  when  in 
his  first  chapter  Mr.  Cole  more  or  less 
committed  himself  to  the  theory  that 
all  the  opposition  to  Hebrew  natural¬ 
ism  which  the  Church  has  shown  can 
be  traced  to  Hellenistic  dualism.  This 
over-simplification  is  made  worse  by 
his  putting  Jesus  unequivocably  into 
the  “  naturalism  ”  camp.  Mr.  Cole  is 
too  good  a  scholar  to  place  Paul 
squarely  in  the  “  dualism  ”  camp.  Yet 
his  unfortunate  thesis  dogs  him,  and 
Paul’s  teaching  is  found  to  betray  a 
“  striking  inconsistency  ”  which  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  “  his  Jewish  naturalism 
was  debased  by  his  cosmopolitanism.” 

Mr.  Cole’s  championing  of  Jewish 
naturalism  leads  him  to  say  many 
things  which  badly  need  saying  to-day 
about  Christianity  as  a  way  of.  accep¬ 
tance.  but  it  effectively  prevents  him 
from  ever  pausing  to  consider  holy 
celibacy,  the  way  of  rejection,  and  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  paradox  that 
by  giving  up  all  the  saint  gains  all — a 
very  different  thing  from  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  idea  of  renouncing  the  body  (evil) 
for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  (good).  A 
tidy  conclusion  became  logically  in¬ 
evitable  when  the  author  decided  to 
limit  his  psychological  evidence  to 
that  proffered  by  the  Freudian  school 
and  its  variants.  The  final  reconstruc¬ 


tion  is  indeed  a  cerebral  affair  t 
produced  by  a  rational  attempt  to  I 
treat  sex  in  isolation;  improved  con- 1 
traceptives,  do  as  you  please,  and 
half  a  question  mark  against 
monogamy  !  That  this  conclusion  is  i 
veiled  by  some  discursive  writing  sug-  ) 
gests  that  the  author  himself  is  not  | 
quite  satisfied  by  it. 

The  scientific  approach  must,  of  \ 
course,  start  by  trying  to  isolate  its 
subject;  but  having  done  this  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  the  Christian  in¬ 
vestigator,  bent  on  anything  which  * 
might  properly  be  called  a  Christian 
reconstruction,  must  try  to  bring  his  ■ 
findings  back  into  the  whole  which  i 
theology  attempts  to  illuminate.  This  ■ 
Mr.  Cole  has  not  done.  In  his 
Christian  “  interpretation  ”  there  is, 
for  example,  no  reference  whatever  to  \ 
prayer,  as  if  the  Christian’s  life  of 
prayer  had  no  connection  with  his  sex 
life !  Such  an  omission  could  not 
possibly  have  been  allowed  to  pass  if,  [ 
when  the  Christian  evidence  was  being  j 
collected,  Christian  poets  and  mystics  j 
had  been  permitted  to  have  their  ^ 
proper  say.  And  their  revelation  of 
sexual  energy  as  but  a  part  of  the 
greater  energy  would  have  suggested 
that  Jung  should  be  called  in  to  help 
on  the  psychological  side. 

All  this  might  have  involved  the 
author  in  the  writing  of  a  different  ■ 
book  from  the  one  he  set  out  to  write.  ‘ 
which  is,  of  course,  precisely  what  the  > 
Christian  writer  working  in  such  a 
field  ought  always  to  be  wanting  to 
happen  to  him.  As  it  is  Sex  in 
Christianity  and  Psychoanalysis  can 
safely  be  recommended  to  Christians 
who  know  that  even  the  good  will  of 
the  natural  man  is  in  bondage  to  sin,  f 
and  to  all  non-Christians  who  are 
soundly  nurtured  in  the  poetic  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  both  cases  readers  will  be  j 
brought  face  to  face  with  genuine  •: 
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points  of  view  which  they  may  have 
tended  to  ignore.  But  for  all  who  are 
allergic  to  poetry,  and  especially  for 
those  who  think  that  scientific  man  is 
going  to  raise  himself  by  his  own 
shoestrings,  this  book  should  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  opiate — it 
raises  no  new  and  fundamental 
questions  for  the  modem  heretic ! 

T.  M.  Heron. 
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Is  Your  Mission  Really 
Necessary  ? 

Revolution  in  Missions.  Blaise  Levai. 
(The  Popular  Press,  Vellore, 
S.  India.) 

So  many  people  have  been  asking 
recently  if  the  day  of  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India  is  ended  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  future  of  the  Christian 
Church  there,  that  this  symposium 
should  be  widely  read  and  discussed, 
for  it  is  an  attempt  to  answer  these  and 
many  related  questions. 

The  thirty-five  or  more  contributors 
to  this  book  each  represent,  we  are 
told,  a  different  vocation  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  area  in  India.  Most  of  them  have 
expressed  their  opinions  very  clearly 
and  they  are  certainly  not  all  of  one 
mind.  We  are  also  told  that  the  views 
they  present  are  not  necessarily  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  group  each 
writer  represents.  This  fact  adds  to 
the  frankness  and  force  of  the  book. 

Some  of  the  contributors  oppose 
almost  all  forms  of  evangelical  mis¬ 
sionary  work  as  we  have  accepted  it 
in  the  past.  One  of  the  writers,  a 
former  Governor-General  of  India, 
states  that  he  is — “  wholly  against 
making  proselytization  a  calling  for 
young  men  and  women.”  But  most 
of  the  writers  are  keen  Christian  men 
and  women,  some  of  them  Indian 
Nationals  whose  contributions  are  of 
the  greatest  value  and  importance: 


others  are  missionaries  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  India  who  represent  many 
different  societies  or  missionary  bodies. 

The  Editor  reminds  us  in  the 
Preface  that  what  is  desperately 
needed  is  a  faith  and  an  understanding 
between  East  and  West  that  has  no 
fear  of  truth.  The  studies,  we  are 
told,  are  meant  to  make  us  think,  so 
that  our  convictions  may  be  clarified 
and  our  loyalty  deepened  in  telling 
others  of  Christ  the  Saviour.  This  is 
our  responsibility  as  Christians — for 
every  follower  of  the  Master  is  a 
missionary. 

This  Symposium  is  divided  under 
five  main  heads.  The  first  section  has 
seven  articles  on  the  subject  of,  “  Mis¬ 
sionary  Activity  in  a  Non-Christian 
Land.”  Section  two  deals  with,  “  The 
Problem  of  Foreign  Personnel.” 
Section  three,  “  The  Role  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary.”  Section  four, 
“  Foreign  Missions  in  Relation  to  the 
Indian  Church,”  and  section  five  deals 
with,  “  The  Development  of  the  New 
Church  in  India.”  The  Appendices 
include  some  reports  of  various  Christ¬ 
ian  bodies  as  well  as  the  Guarantee  of 
Religious  Freedom  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  India.  At  the  end  of  each 
section  questions  are  suggested  for 
group  discussion. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  India  that  this  book  shows 
that  there  is  so  much  unanimity  of 
thought  among  Christians,  be  they 
Indian,  American  or  European.  Over 
certain  basic  principles  they  seem 
almost  entirely  in  agreement.  It  is 
generally  accepted,  for  instance,  that 
the  evangelization  of  India  is  not  to  be 
conceived  any  longer  as  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  foreign  missionary  societies, 
nor  is — “  the  fatherly  and  yet  auto¬ 
cratic,  superior  and  separate  and  un- 
disguisedly  foreign  missionary,  the 
dispenser  of  money,  jobs  and  patron- 
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age,”  any  longer  needed.  The  East  is 
deeply  grateful  to  the  West  for  much 
that  she  now  holds  dear  but  she 
objects  to  the  practice  of  imposing 
upon  her  politeness  and  gratitude  mis¬ 
sionaries  she  does  not  want  and  whom 
she  has  not  called. 

If  missionaries  are  “  sent  ”  from 
foreign  countries  they  must  also  be 
“  called  ”  by  God  and  the  Church  in 
India  and  they  go  not  to  be  patrons 
and  masters  dispensing  foreign  funds 
but  as  friends  and  servants  of  the 
Church  and  the  people.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  greatest  service  that  a 
foreign  missionary  can  now  render  to 
the  Indian  Church  is  to  help  produce, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  “  missionaries  ”  from  among 
Indian  Christians.  They  must  be 
utterly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  the 
universal  validity  of  the  Christian 
message,  constrained  by  the  love  of 
Christ  and  aflame  with  a  passion  to 
proclaim  Him  to  a  people  they  also 


love.  The  Indian  Church  still  need 
such  missionaries  from  the  West  an( 
will  need  them  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Besides,  it  is  recognized  thj 
the  Church  in  India  is  not  an  exclu 
sively  national  affair  but  is  part  of  a 
world-wide  fellowship  engaged  in  a 
common  task. 

This  book  should  not  only  be  rea 
and  studied  by  those  particularly  in 
terested  in  the  East,  for  though  it  onl] 
claims  to  be,  “  A  Study  Guide  on  th« 
subject  of  the  Role  of  Missions  is 
Present  Day  India  ”  it  can  give  most 
valuable  and  timely  guidance  to 
missions,  missionaries  and  Christian 
workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Om 
feels,  for  example,  that  those  now 
seeking  to  extend  Christ’s  Kingdom 
in  rapidly  changing  Africa,  would 
ffnd  this  book  a  sign-post,  leading 
them,  through  difficulties  known  orJ 
unrealized,  in  the  way  that  they! 
should  go. 

H.  Wakelin  Coxill. 


Frontier  Miscellany 


Frontier  Miscellany,  which  has 
appeared  hitherto  in  Christian  News- 
Letter,  offers  brief  comments  on  recent 
books  and  pamphlets  which  are  of 
some  importance,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  room  for  a  full  review 
of  them  in  our  p>ages.  This  Miscellany 
must  clearly  start  with  a  note  on  four 
recent  pamphlets  issued  by  the  S.C.M. 
Press  under  the  general  title  of 
Technics  and  Purpose  (2s.  6d.  each). 
They  are  the  product  of  a  working 
party  organized  by  the  British  Council 
of  Churches’  Education  Department; 
and  attempt  to  educate  Christian 
opinion  on  the  problems  of  a  society 
which  is  expanding  rapidly  its  scien¬ 
tific  techniques  and  technological 
education.  Professor  Alan  Richard¬ 
son  has  written  the  first  pamphlet. 
Science  and  Existence,  a  fundamental 
contribution  to  the  enquiry.  The 
Principal  of  the  S.E.  London  Technical 
College,  Mr.  H.  A.  Warren,  gives  a 
mainly  factual  survey  on  Technical 


Education;  Mr.  Edwin  Barker,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Y.M.C.A.s  (and  a  member^ 
of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council)! 
raises  some  points  of  controversy  in 
his  Scientific  and  Technological  Educa¬ 
tion;  and  Miss  Monica  Wingate, 
Principal  of  Balls  Park  Training  Col¬ 
lege  (and  also  a  C.F.C.  member)  has 
some  frank  comments  on  the  training 
of  future  teachers,  but  her  contribu¬ 
tion  is  less  directly  related  to  technical 
education  as  such. 

Mr.  Maurice  Reckitt’s  Militant  here 
in  Earth  (Longmans,  9s.  6d.),  is  a  mili¬ 
tant  and  readable  essay,  addressed 
primarily  to  the  Christian  intellectual. 
iVhat  kind  of  Education?  (Epworth 
Press.  5s.),  is  a  series  of  imaginary  dis¬ 
cussions  between  educationists  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Donald  Hughes,  Head¬ 
master  of  Rydal  School.  A  trifle  prim 
in  places,  but  more  popular  in  style 
than  Mr.  Reckitt’s  book,  it  raises 
important  points  of  controversy.  M.G. 


